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HE announcement by the Central Empires of 
their intentions with regard to Poland is very 
much the most important event of the past 
week. The early reconstitution of a Polish kingdom, 
on however restricted and dependent a basis, is a step 
which cannot fail to have momentous and far-reaching 
consequences for the whole of Europe, consequences 
by no means entirely favourable to the aims of either 
of the two great groups into which Europe is at present 
divided. There appears to be some inclination in this 
country to treat the whole matter rather more lightly 
than it deserves. In many comments one may note 
an easy assumption that the announcement is a mere 
paper plan and that the “loyal” Russian Poles will 
“see through it” as easily as we do, and will never 
allow themselves to be seduced from their allegiance 
to the Slav cause by promises so evidently hollow. 
We do not know whether such comments are the 
outcome of conviction or merely of policy, but which- 
ever they are it is certain that they are very wide of 
the mark; and in such a matter it cannot be advan- 
tageous for us at any rate to deceive ourselves. 





” 

It is no doubt true that there is a good deal of Pan- 
Slavic feeling in Poland and that, on the whole, the 
Poles fear the Germans much more than they hate 
the Russians. But because they are strongly anti- 
German it does not follow that they are pro-Ally. 
It is fairly safe to say that, other things being equal, 
the great majority of the Poles are much more pro- 
Austrian than pro-Russian; for the simple and suffi- 


bad a 





cient reason that of the three Powers which have divided 
their country, Austria has given them by far the greatest 
measure of freedom. If a large—perhaps a _pre- 
ponderant—section of the Russian Poles have hitherto 
been “‘ loyal” to the Allies, it has been a loyalty rather 
of the head than of the heart, a choice based on the 
conviction that ‘‘ the Austrian solution ’’ could never 
be realised, and that of the remaining alternatives local 
autonomy under the Tsar was the more desirable 
prospect. But it would be idle to pretend that behind 
this pro-Russian attitude of the Poles there has been 
any such real ardour as would make them proof against 
a tempting offer from the other side. And if we, from 
our point of view, are inclined to regard the present 
German scheme as a hollow sham, we shall do well to 
remember that, after all, the Poles have nothing better 
than promises to rely upon in any case, and that these 
are the most concrete promises of autonomy that have 
yet been put before them. 


* * * 


Moreover, Germany apparently is offering not merely 
a promise, but its immediate fulfilment. It seems that 
the scheme, such as it is, is to be put into effect at 
once; and that within a few weeks or months Russian 
Poland will possess a King and a Parliament of its own. 
It will not have gained real independence, but it will 
have taken a manifestly important step in that direc- 
tion, a step difficult to retrace. The control and 
organisation of the Polish Army is to be settled—so 
the official announcement ran—* by mutual agreement,” 
which means, of course, that it will be completely 
under German control. But its mere existence as a 
separate military unit is, from the Polish point of view, 
a most valuable contingent guarantee of future auto- 
nomy. Russian Poland will be organised as a nation, 
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and, what is more, as a military nation, and accordingly 
will be in a far stronger position to make terms with 
either party than she is to-day. It is true that if 
Poland accepts a German King, and thereafter—next 
summer perhaps—the Russian armies return, there will 
be a bitter price to be paid. But no great thing can 
be won without risk, and generations of Poles have 
learnt how to pay, without being broken, for the luxury 
of cherishing nationalist aspirations. On the whole, 
therefore, there would appear to be a strong prospect 
of the Poles preferring the German bird in the hand 
to the Russian bird in the bush—especially since they 
have been permitted to know so very little about the 
advantages of the latter. Besides, how, after all, can 
they reject a scheme put forward by the Power which 
is occupying their country ? 
* * * 


The immediate result of acceptance will, of course, 
be the creation of a new Polish army to fight for 


Germany. That is the whole object of the scheme, and- 


it will doubtless be gained. It is estimated that the 
number of Poles who can be called up and trained for 
military service is something like 500,000—which is 
probably an overestimate. But a reinforcement on 
anything like that scale is obviously of such great 
value to Germany that one is tempted to ask why the 
German Government did not take the necessary steps 
to obtain it a year ago? The answer, however, is 
fairly obvious. One reason for the delay may have 
been the difficulty of drafting proposals on which 
both Berlin and Vienna could agree; but the main 
reason probably has been that the prospect of an 
immediate military advantage is balanced by extremely 
serious political disadvantages. Ever since the days of 
Frederick the Great the policy of the three Powers 
which partitioned Poland has been governed by a 
recognition of their common interest in the suppression 
of Polish nationalism. An independence movement in 
Warsaw was a matter of almost as much concern in 
Berlin and Vienna as in Petrograd; for its success 
would obviously threaten the status quo both in Galicia 
and in Posen. A new Polish State consisting only of 
Russian Poland might for the time being consent to 
serve the interests of its creators, but very soon its 
aspirations towards national unity must bring it into 
conflict with those who stand in the way of their fulfil- 
ment. That is the danger which Germany has now 
decided to risk, and the fact that she has done so, desper- 
ately throwing aside, for the sake of a few recruits, the 
teaching of all her wisest statesmen for more than a 
century past, is the measure of her present need. 


* * * 


Apart from the Italian success on the Carso resulting 
in substantial progress and the capture of nearly 9,000 
prisoners, and the successful advance of the French 
south of the Somme front on Tuesday, there is not 
very much to record this week in the matter of military 
operations. And that is the story that will probably 
have to be told for many weeks now to come. From one 


theatre of the war, however, no news is the best news. 
So long as we hear of nothing in particular happening 
on the northern Rumanian front all is well. 


That is 





the one and only place in which the enemy is at the 
present time attempting an offensive, and where bad 
weather, therefore, and the approach of winter are the 
allies of the Entente. For the last fortnight the Ger- 
mans, though they have fought several severe and more 
or less successful actions, appear to have failed to make 
any very appreciable advance to the south of either 
of the two main passes—the Predeal and the Torzburg— 
which they have seized. No doubt their pressure will 
be maintained at the highest possible pitch for some time 
to come, and the situation is still critical, but if the 
Rumanians can hold them in check for another week 
or two the most serious danger will be past. The Italian 
offensive on the Carso with its immediate threat to 
Trieste is undoubtedly of great and direct value to 
Rumania in preventing Austrian reinforcements being 
dispatched to Transylvania. 
* * * 


The debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
on the sale of German properties in Nigeria was pecu- 
liarly interesting and instructive. Mr. Leslie Scott and 
Sir Edward Carson sought to confine the right of bidding 
at the forthcoming auction to British-born subjects. 
Such staunch Tariff Reformers as Mr. Mackinder and 
Mr. Baldwin supported Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Steel- 
Maitland in resisting a restriction which would not only 
have enabled the existing narrow combination of 
capitalists to get possession of property below its 
market value but would also have fortified the monopoly 
which it has already established. Mr. Steel-Maitland, 
who told the House of this “‘ combine,” said that the 
price paid to the native producer had gone down from 
£14 to £10 per ton whilst the margin between the price 
at Lagos and the price at Liverpool (representing 
merchant’s charges, freight and profit) had risen from 
£4 a ton to £14 a ton. The increase, he said, was five 
times as much as could be justified by any increase of 
freight, and the merchants had in fact been reaping large 
excess profits. The combine has thus sueceeded—with 
the help, no doubt, as against the Dutch, of the new 
differential export duty—in reducing the reward of 
the Nigerian producer (who is also a British subject) 
and at the same time raising the charge to the British 
consumer. No wonder the capitalists were excited ! 
If competition can be excluded on “ patriotic ” grounds, 
there are millions in it. 

x * * 


We do not question the motives of the majority of the 
members who supported the motion, but it is to be 
observed that they refused to lay down any principle 
with regard to the alien ownership of property within 
the Empire. Pressed by Mr. Bonar Law Sir Edward 
Carson denied that he wished to prevent foreigners 
purchasing other properties in Nigeria. He only wished 
to prevent them purchasing these particular properties ! 
The conclusion that he and those who supported him 
were simply playing—unconsciously perhaps—into the 
hands of a particular capitalist combine is irresistible. 
In one rhetorical passage Sir Edward Carson actually 
declared that “‘ the one object of this war ”’ is to “‘ smash 
German interference with our trade throughout the 
Empire.” We do not know how many people in this 
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country would accept that definition of the cause for 
which thousands of Englishmen are giving their lives 
every week, but we may safely say that Sir Edward 
Carson is in error in supposing that those lives are being 
given in order to enable a profiteering combine even of 
British-born subjects to grow rich by extracting exces- 
sive prices from British consumers. By all means let 
the Empire gain the benefit of its own natural resources, 
but a group of private traders are not the Empire. Let 
the “‘ Opposition ’’ come forward, as the Times suggested 
on Thursday, with a scheme for running these properties 
for the benefit of the nation, and they will meet with a 
very different reception. One speaker, Mr. Bigland, who 
voted with the Opposition and who claimed forty years’ 
knowledge of Nigeria, did in fact propose that the 
Government itself should develop the resources of the 
Colony, and declared that if he were given the oppor- 
tunity he would undertake within a few years to hand 
over £15,000,000 a year profit to the Government 
towards paying off the War Debt. That seems a 
proposition worth going into. 


* * * 


The result of the Presidential Election in America 
is, as we write, still uncertain, and in view of possible 
challenges and recounts may remain uncertain for a 
week or two. If Mr. Wilson is re-elected, Germany will 
certainly be disappointed; but so will a great many, 
perhaps most, people in this country. If Mr. Roosevelt 
were to become Mr. Hughes’ Secretary of State, then the 
Allies would certainly stand to gain by the election of the 
Republican candidate. But Mr. Roosevelt is reported 
to have repudiated the intention of accepting any office 
in the new Administration. On the other hand, since 
both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes have committed them- 
selves absolutely to the policy of keeping out of the war, 
it is perhaps better for the Allies to have to deal with a 
man whose mind they know pretty well by this time, 
and who is not likely to raise any new or serious diffi- 
culties about the British blockade. Another fact which 
tells in favour of Mr. Wilson from the Allied point of view 
is that, although both candidates have declared their 
adherence to the objects of the “ League to Enforce 
Peace,’ Mr. Wilson is perhaps the more likely to be 
personally interested in the promotion of that Anglo- 
American Entente on the creation of which after the 
war so many important things will depend. For our 
part, however, we confess that on balance—not being 
concerned with America’s internal politics—we are no 
more certain as to which man we should choose than 
the American people are at the present moment as to 
which man they have chosen. 


* * * 


It is impossible to ascertain with any assurance how 
the three or four million women electors who have taken 
part for the first time this week in a Presidential election 
cast their votes. But the general opinion seems to 
be that their ballots have been as divided as those of the 
sixteen million men, and in no very different proportion. 
And this is what one would expect. The experience of 
New Zealand and Australia, as it is that of Utah and 
Norway, is that there is not, under normal circum- 





stances, anything approaching to a sex vote. But one 
interesting development in the United States is already 
announced, in the election to the House of Representa- 
tives of a woman member in the person of Mrs. Jeanette 
Rankins, who has been successful in Montana against 
Republican and Democratic opponents. Her election 
will present a novel problem to the new House, which 
itself decides questions of qualification. But as there 
seems to be no explicit legal disqualification of a woman 
as such, it may be expected that she will not be refused 


admission. 
+ 7 os 


When Mr. Runciman next week introduces what is 
officially styled the Food Prices Bill, we hope that he 
will give some explanation of the curious phenomenon— 
which we confess our inability to understand—of prices 
being, for many commodities, so much lower in France 
than in this country. The Board of Trade tells us 
monthly what prices are in Germany and half a dozen 
other countries, but not how they stand in France. 
Could not this information be given? Mr. Runciman 
stated on Wednesday, in answer to a question, that 
4lbs. of wheaten bread were selling in Paris for 7d., 
whilst in London the price was just half as much again. 
Could Mr. Runciman ask M. Briand how it is done ? 
In all parts of Great Britain the still soaring prices of 
food are exciting such deep popular resentment that 
the Government will either have to discover some means 
of reducing them, or, if this is now beyond its power, 
be driven to an all-round increase of wages, separation 
allowances and pensions. 


* * * 


An Irish Correspondent writes :—Sir John Maxwell's 
retirement from the Irish Command has a double sig- 
nificance. It will be interpreted in the first place as a 
sign that the Irish Party still has some voice in Irish 
affairs. The Redmondite demand for the withdrawal 
of martial law has always been accompanied by a 
demand for changes in the Irish military command. 
The Unionist Press here fears, the Redmondite Press 
hopes, that Sir John Maxwell’s departure signalises an 
attempt on the part of the Government to return to a 
more conciliatory policy in Ireland. Certainly Sir John 
had to go—not perhaps for any fault of his own—if any 
attempt was to be made towards a general appeasement 
of the feelings caused by the executions and courts- 
martial of last May. He is succeeded by Sir Bryan 
Mahon, who is generally believed to have the support 
of Lord Wimborne. Others besides the Nationalists 
have been eager to see the last of Sir John Maxwell. 
But whether the enhancement of Lord Wimborne’s 
influence will suit the book of the Irish Party is another 
matter. It is true that the Viceroy, whose attitude on 
the recruiting question had been a subject of much 
speculation, said the other day that Conscription in 
Ireland would require a measure of general consent 
such as did not yet exist. But a man so confident and 
opinionated as the present Viceroy has shown himself 
to be is by no means certain to see eye to eye with 
Mr. Redmond’s party in the developments that must 
surely follow upon Sir John Maxwell’s departure. 
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MAN POWER AND SOLDIER 
POWER 


ENDING the promised but delayed debate on 
P Man Power, how do the principal features of 
the question present themselves ? 

In the centre, of course, comes the demand for soldiers. 
Since we took the offensive in the West at the beginning 
of July the rate of casualties and the consequent need 
for drafts has been much increased. We may expect 
a diminution through the winter ; but the increase will 
be resumed in the spring, possibly on a still larger scale. 
From a military point of view the urgent matter is to 
make preparation now for the drafts which will then 
be wanted. Nothing can alter the need for these very 
large drafts, except possible changes in strategy, which 
we do not imagine to be in contemplation. 

While this demand for soldiers stands in the fore- 
ground, and while our primary task is to satisfy it, we 
must remember that the problem for the nation is one 
of Man Power and not merely of Soldier Power. By 
impressing all the fit men of military age the Army could 
get even more soldiers than it at present desiderates. 
But the nation could neither live nor conduct war on 
those terms. In the last resort a certain number of fit 
men of military age are just as indispensable in adminis- 
tration, in munitions, in the merchant service, in food 
production, in vital home services, and in the production 
for export on which our credit depends as anybody can 
possibly be in the Army. And this qualification, “ in 
the last resort,’ needs to be noted and emphasised. 
There is a popular tendency to suppose that every 
demand save the Army’s is relative ; that not only can 
you “comb” down all civil demands, but that at a 
pinch you can extinguish them; that if this country 
were really screwed up to its utmost patriotic pitch it 
could with impunity at once take for the Army every 
man without any exception up to, say, twenty-five, and 
then go on for as many years as the Army wanted, till 
it reached, perhaps, forty-one. This nation is fed by two 
common illusions—the illusion that what may perhaps 
be done in any given case can equally be done in every 
case at once, and the kindred illusion that what can be 
pushed to a certain point can equally be pushed to any 
point. There is an old story about a man who tried 
reducing the fodder of his horse. He reduced it by a 
handful a day, and for a time the experiment pleased 
him. Finally he got it down to nothing, and then the 
animal died. ‘“‘ How provoking,” he said, ‘that it 
should die just when by gradual and patient teaching 
I had trained it to live on nothing at all!’’ His miscon- 
ception was precisely that upon which the more fanatical 
advocates of “ combing ”’ rely. 

The way of the Army Council, now as always in these 
matters which touch civil life, is to seek whatever it 
wants at the cost to itself of as little trouble and thought 
as maybe. When the Military Service Acts were passed, 
Parliament decreed that, broadly speaking, the Army 
should have all the fit men between eighteen and forty- 
one, excepting those whom the local tribunals and certain 
Government departments exempted as being indispens- 
able in certain other capacities. The exemptions were 


a concrete recognition of the principle which we have 
just stated regarding Man Power; and save in a small 
minority of cases it is contrary to common knowledge 
to allege that they were easy to obtain. This arrange- 
ment having been completely carried out, and the Army 
having secured all the non-indispensable men, the 
least troublesome course—from its own point of view— 
for an Army Council which wants still more soldiers is to 
throw doubt on the value of the exemptions and demand 
their drastic revision. We are not arguing that they 
should not be revised ; but it must be obvious to every- 
body who faces the facts that, unless they are revised 
in an absolutely destructive sense, no really large addition 
can be made to the Army from this source. And while 
it is natural and pardonable for the Army Council to 
assume that there is nothing like leather, and that “ in 
the last resort’ no occupation but soldiering is indis- 
pensable, it will be a bad day for the country if Parlia- 
ment, which is the trustee for the national interests as a 
whole, capitulates to such one-eyed views. 

What then is the alternative? The alternative, as it 
seems to us, is that the Army Council should be com- 
pelled to apply its wits to courses which, though they 
will give it more trouble to think out and carry through, 
are perfectly practicable and much more consistent with 
the all-round exertion of our national strength, by which 
alone the war can be won. The chief of these is what 
for brevity might be called “combing the Army.” 
There is to-day no trade which employs anything like 
so many fit young men on non-combatant work as the 
Army itself. Extraordinarily little attempt has ever 
been made in the British Army to classify the multi- 
farious branches in relation to the age of the men who 
could be employed in them. To begin with, there is no 
recognised age division in the United Kingdom, as in 
every other country, between soldiers retained for home 
defence and soldiers employed at the main points. 
Except for a few National Reserve men employed on 
picket and sentry duties, we have nothing corresponding 
to the German Landsturm and French Territorials. 
Our very large home defence army has the same age- 
composition as the armies in France. Further, in 
France itself young men are employed in a vast variety 
of subsidiary services just as much as in the infantry. 
Army Service Corps and mechanical transport account 
for whole legions. No civil employer in England would 
dream of insisting that the driver of a steam traction- 
engine or a motor lorry should be under forty-one ; why 
should men of military age be necessary for such duties 
in France? We doubt if many people in civil life quite 
realise what an enormous proportion of the six millions 
or so of men under forty-one whom we have put into 
khaki are non-combatants. The R.A.M.C. and the 
Red Cross account for another great batch of them ; 
the road and railway services for a vast number more. 
While able-bodied men are necessary here, young men 
very often are not. Thus, while a stretcher-bearer at 
the front requires youth almost as much as any infantry- 
man, a hospital orderly can perfectly well be a man over 
forty. At any given time tens of thousands of soldiers 
are employed in scraping or metalling the roads—work 
that in England the local authorities get done by men 
over sixty. The real difference between menof twenty to 
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forty and men of forty to fifty does not come out in 
muscular exertions (so far at least as nearly all work of 
the kinds done in khaki is concerned), but simply in 
resistance to the hardships of wet and weather. Men 
over forty who have to sleep on the open ground in 
wet clothes, or squat for hours in waterlogged trenches 
and shell-holes, break down with rheumatism, nephritis, 
hemorrhoids, and similar ailments. But in all occu- 
pations at the front (and they are many) where one can 
be reasonably sure of sleeping in a dry place under 
cover, with some chance of drying wet clothes, they are 
practically as fit for service as men of twenty—forty. 
To take yet another illustration: there is in these points 
a world of difference between the situation of the men 
who serve field guns and that of those who serve heavy 
guns. For the latter service—which is very rapidly 
expanding—the older men could and should to a large 
extent be employed. 

Popular newspapers which print rhetorical newsbills 
asking “25 or 45?” are, of course, shouting with the 
largest crowd. They know that their readers include 
incomparably more unenlisted men over the present 
military age than under. But the real question, apart 
from demagoguery, is not that of age, but of age plus 
replaceability. Are we to take a man of twenty-five, 
who is irreplaceable in an indispensable civil occupation, 
or a man between forty-one and forty-five who is not ? 
Every other belligerent country prefers to take the 
latter; and we have seen no logical reason given why 
this country should be the exception. But to make 
possible the combing of fit men out of the rearward 
services into the infantry, it does not even follow that 
the conscription age need be raised. Voluntary enlist- 
ment among men over forty-one, if conducted on the 
right lines and for the special classes of work which we 
have indicated, might bring in a very respectable 
number. There is also the possibility of getting a 
serious proportion of the non-combatant soldiering done 
by African or other coloured recruits. The War Office 
are making a timid start with ten thousand blacks. It 
might do enormously more, provided it systematised 
the scheme, and consented to put it in the hands of 
civilians experienced in African administration, instead 
of in those of any stray colonels for whom it may 
happen to have no other use. 

The outlook for the country will become very serious 
if reckless “‘ combing” is persisted in. Take the Civil 
Service, against whichso much has been said. Everybody 
who knows Whitehall knows that the administrative 
working of the departments has been strained almost 
to breaking-point by the amount of dilution that has 
already taken place ; and the weakening of the nation, 
which all inefficiency there must entail, is not a whit 
less real because it cannot be expressed in pounds 
sterling or tons avoirdupois. Or take munitions; is 
it not amazing how soon the very author of the phrase 
“This is a war of munitions ” seems to have forgotten 
his words after changing his office? Or take agricul- 
ture, which is, perhaps, in the worst case of all, because 
since Lord Crawford replaced Lord Selborne it has no 
whole-hearted official champion. In 1916 we grew 
258,000 fewer acres of wheat than in 1915; in 1917, as 
things are, we shall grow much fewer still. Everywhere 





in the country at this moment there are stubbles which 
ought by now to have been ploughed and sown. The 
foulness of the land with weeds in county after county 
is simply stupefying to anyone familiar with farming. 
Potatoes lie rotting in the ground, and not even prices 
beyond the dreams of avarice can enable farmers to lift 
them without labour. The cause of these things is not 
in dispute ; it is shortage of farm labour through over- 
recruiting. And now the War Office have announced a 
further heavy raid on farm labour at the New Year! 
If this is allowed to be consummated, it will be the most 
striking illustration yet afforded of the present Govern- 
ment’s disastrous inability to grasp any problem as a 
whole, instead of leaving it to be solved by a tug-of-war 
between strong and weak Departments. 


THE CONTROL OF FREIGHTS 
AND PRICES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


E are so constantly warned by the economists and 

V \ by apologists for Government inaction that it is 

impracticable for any control to be exercised over 
soaring prices (because this inevitably leads to a refusal 
of producers to supply as much as is effectively demanded), 
and especially over freights (for the additional reason that 
neutral shipping would escape the control), that it is interest- 
ing to find an instance in which the control has been effec- 
tively exercised now for five months, apparently to the 
satisfaction of those concerned. 

After a year of war the price of coal in France and Italy, 
which are very largely supplied by shipment from Great 
Britain—principally from Cardiff and the Tyne—rose to 
such a height as seriously to interfere with both industry 
and domestic life. With coal retailed in Rome at something 
like £8 per ton—more than we used to pay for bread or 
potatoes—the situation was grave. What passed between 
the diplomatists we have no means of knowing, but it was 
announced that the British Government was taking steps 
to bring about such alleviation as might be possible. Of 
what passed between the Board of Trade and the coal 
exporters and shipowners we are equally ignorant. But 
the result was the elaboration of a scheme for the manage- 
ment of the whole export trade in coal, first to France, and 
subsequently also to all Mediterranean ports of Italy and 
Algiers. A “Central Executive Committee of Great 
Britain ” was established, consisting of the “* Coal Exporters’ 
Executive Committee,” and a similar number of coalowners 
and shipowners, presided over by Sir D. M. Stevenson, 
Bart. Local Committees of coalowners, coalshippers and 
shipowners were formed at Swansea, Cardiff, Hull, New- 
castle, Liverpool and Glasgow. The expenses of the Central 
Executive Committee are paid by the Local Committees, in 
exact proportion to the tonnage shipped from their several 
areas. Those of the Local Committee (including this 
contribution) are provided by the coalowners, coal- 
exporters and shipowners, each section finding one-third 
of the total and raising it from the participating members 
in proportion to the tonnage handled by each. The Central 
Executive Committee, after consultation with the Local 
Committee, fixes a precise scale of maximum prices to be 
charged for each grade of coal, each district having from 
four to twelve recognised kinds. The coal exporting firms 
work on a fixed commission of 5 per cent., with a maximum 
of a shilling per ton. If credit is mutually arranged for, the 
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rate of interest is fixed at a minimum of not less than 1 per 
cent. over Bank of England rate. The freight to be charged 
is fixed for each port of departure and arrival, varying from 
48s. 6d. from the Bristol Channel to Oran and Algiers, up 
to 80s. per ton from the Forth and Clyde to Porto Empedocle, 
together with the exact delivery charge of 64d. to 1s. per ton 
to be made at each of forty specified ports. A large number 
of precise stipulations are made as to demurrage, “‘ despatch 
money,” harbour charges, time chartering, ‘‘ double screen- 
ing,” and so on. The difficult problem of “ priority ”’ is 
arranged for under direction of each Local Committee. 
“If any exporter holds contract coal at a price lower than 
the current price, he will charge current price, plus com- 
mission, &c., as above.”” The scheme, we are told, is based 
on the principle that exporters will not undercut one another, 
or seek to obtain undue preference, and that, on the other 
hand, importers in F ance and Italy will be protected from 
seeing their neighbours receive supplies on more favourable 
terms than themselves. Indeed, the scheme is, in form, 
merely a gigantic voluntary “ Kartel,” or agreement for 
controlling prices and freights in this part of our largest 
export trade. Where it is remarkable among Kartels is 
that it fixes maximum prices, not minima; and that its 
coming into operation was marked by a reduction in the 
prices previously paid by the French and Italian coal con- 
sumers of anything between ten and forty shillings per ton. 

So far as outward seeming is concerned the Board of Trade 
has nothing to do with the imposition of the maximum 
prices or freights. The published documents, of which 
thousands of copies have been printed and issued to the trade 
in every coal port, contain no evidence of any such “ danger- 
ous” precedent. If anyone elects to believe that the whole 
of the coal export trade of Great Britain, from colliery 
companies to tramp steamship proprietors, voluntarily 
agreed, merely in order to ease the diplomatic situation 
with our Allies, to forgo an average of, say, a pound per ton 
on several million tons a year, there is probably no public 
document that can be produced to change his opinion. But 
under the law as it now stands no coal can be exported, 
and no ship leaving a British port can be supplied with the 
indispensable bunker coal, without a licence from the 
Board of Trade; and, by the Board of Trade’s own orders, 
this has to be applied for through the Local Committee. 
Moreover, no coal can be imported into France or Italy 
without a licence from the French or Italian Government, 
which must be produced to the Local Committee. Hence 
any recalcitrant coal exporter or shipowner, who refused 
to confine his charges to the maxima prescribed by the Local 
Committee, would simply find business impossible. With 
what arguments the Board of Trade “ persuaded ” every 
coalowner and shipowner to submit to this drastic reduction 
of the colossal profits that they were making in the first 
half of the present year is a question as to which there is no 
official record available to the public. 

This elaborate scheme has now been working for five 
months as regards France, and for a few weeks as regards 
Italy, apparently quite smoothly. There have naturally 
been some hitches, difficulties and misunderstandings in one 
or other port, but these have been easily adjusted by the 
Central Executive Committee. 

The case is of interest in several respects. It shows that 
there are more ways than one of putting a curb on scarcity 
prices, which the commercia! people seek to persuade us 
are inevitable. It indicates how judicious intervention by 


a Government Department—provided the Government 
Department is allowed, regardless of precedent, to use all 
its potential powers—can achieve an end which the Cabinet 
sincerely desires to bring about, even when it is such an 
“impossible ” end as imposing a maximum price or con- 
trolling freights. 


It may here be observed that, just as no 


coal can be exported without leave of the Board of Trade, 
so no milk or meat can travel in Great Britain by rail without 
the permission (now given in general terms) of the Board 
of Trade’s Railway Committee. It further shows how a 
trade can be “ nationalised,” whenever this is desired, with- 
out dismissing all the expert persons now concerned in the 
tradé, and replacing them by Civil Servants. And it opens 
up a vista of what the Board of Trade might conceivably do 
to bring down the prices of other commodities, for the benefit 
of the British, as well as of the French and Italian consumer, 
notwithstanding the fact that the British consumer has 
no ambassador at the Minister’s elbow insisting that some- 
thing must be done. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 


HE public and the newspapers were, in general, 
right about the Presidential Election. They 
realised from the beginning that there was 

bound to be a very close struggle. It was the calcu- 
lating experts, working in New York upon the earlier 
returns, who misled America and the world on the 
morning after the poll. Their conclusions were accepted 
without question by both parties. Indeed, it was upon 
the word of the two leading Democratic organs—the New 
York Times and World—that the triumph of Mr. 
Hughes was proclaimed ; in spite of the plain statement 
by Mr. Tumulty, Mr. Wilson’s private secretary, that 
the President was safe. Once again, therefore, and in 
most dramatic fashion, New York has had the lesson 
driven home that the Atlantic States are not the United 
States. As a matter of fact, they never have been 
since the Civil War period. For half a century the 
Presidents have come mainly from the Middle West ; 
but what this election seems to prove is that the dividing 
line of interests and policies has been moved 
definitely towards the West; the central regions which 
hitherto have been aligned with the West, tending, 
by reason of their advancing industrialism, towards 
unity with the older East. 

In its broad outlines the electoral situation of Novem- 
ber 7, 1916, was comparatively simple. Four years 
ago, for the first time, a third Presidential candidate 
drew away so large a section of one of the established 
parties that a minority candidate got in. Mr. Wilson, 
in 1912, would have been beaten, in a straight fight 
between Republican and Democrat, even if he had 
secured a considerable number of the Radical votes 
which went Progressive in support of Mr. Roosevelt. 
In round numbers he was 1,300,000 behind the com- 
bined vote for Roosevelt and Taft. Taking account of 
the enlarged electorate, the cross-currents created by 
the war, and the probability that Mr. Roosevelt’s later 
tone and policy had alienated a good number of Pro- 
gressives, it was a fair assumption that unless Mr. 
Wilson could command at least a million more votes 
than at the last election—that is, considerably over 
seven millions—his defeat was practically certain. 
The vote for Wilson in 1912 was less than Mr. Bryan's 
total in any one of his three unsuccessful contests. 
Where, then, was the additional million to come from ? 
Mr. Wilson’s supporters answered the question thus: 
The South would be, as always, solidly Democratic. 
Notwithstanding the irritation in the States of the 
Southern border against the President’s Mexican policy, 
there was no danger of a turnover. New England and 
the great Republican vote of Pennsylvania belonged to 
Mr. Hughes. They had been disturbed by the Pro- 
gressive wave in 1912; but there, at all events, the 
bulk of the Progressives would follow Roosevelt back 
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into the “grand old party.’ There remained New 
York, the Middle West, and the Far West. In the 
Middle West, the Democrats believed, the pacific and 
neutral Progressives were largely for Wilson, while the 
cry of Peace with Honour and Prosperity would 
be at least sufficient to counterbalance the hyphen- 
ated support for Hughes. If that were so, and 
Wilson were to carry the three pivotal Middle 
Western States—lIllinois, Ohio, and Indiana— he 
could just contrive to do without New York. The 
Democratic hopes were fulfilled in Ohio, but in no 
other Middle Western State. The loss of Illinois, with 
its twenty-nine electoral votes, was on the whole the 
heaviest blow to Mr. Wilson’s supporters, who had 
relied upon the newly-enfranchised women following 
the lead of the influential women’s organisations in 
Chicago. The heavy Hughes majority is almost conclu- 
sive evidence that in Illinois, at all events, the women’s 
vote was no more and no less partisan than the men’s. 

While, however, the central States have gone against 
the President, the Far West has declared for him. The 
Radical element there is strong. This was Roosevelt terri- 
tory. Radicalism and the liking for experiments in self- 
government are characteristic of its new communities ; 
and its remoteness from Europe provided the best kind 
of opportunity for testing the force of Mr. Roosevelt's 
impassioned appeals for a spirited European policy. 
The result in the West is an emphatic confirmation of 
the view that beyond the Mississippi the European war 
does not count as a vital issue in national affairs ; while, 
on the other hand, it provides evidence that the menace 
from the Far East is not at present looked upon by the 
multitude with terror. . 

The final result of the election cannot be taken as a 
decisive judgment upon the President and his policy. 
It is conceivable that had Mr. Wilson been endowed 
with a magnetic personality to enforce his dual appeal 
of Democratic Liberalism and peace with prosperity, 
he might have swept the country. On the other hand, 
it is no less possible that if Mr. Hughes had been a 
more inspiring candidate, and had been free from the 
necessity of what Mr. Roosevelt calls “ pussyfooting ” 
on the dominant issues, his achievement might have 
justified the premature extravagances of his friends. 
But Mr. Hughes moved in fetters, for his party is a 
mass of confusions and contradictions. In his behalf 
Old Republicans of the Atlantic States, who are as 
little open to ideas as our most rigid Conservatives, 
joined forces with Progressives who four years ago 
believed themselves capable of inaugurating an era of 
social justice and “ vital democracy.”” The impassioned 
Pro-Allies of New England and Pennsylvania went with 
the mass of German-Americans, who, through the 
Staats-Zeitung and other organs, have belaboured Mr. 
Wilson as the tool of England and France. The people 
who feel that America was humiliated by the President’s 
refusal to break with Germany after the Lusitania 
voted with those who would have had him surrender to 
anarchy on the high seas by warning Americans off 
eee liners. And behind this conglomerate army, 
eld together merel by hostility to Wilson, was the 
money power of Wall Street and Big Business and the 
multiple interests which conceive of national politics 
in terms of one policy alone—the restoration and main- 
tenance of high tariffs. 

_ The fact that the populous industrial areas have 
given a majority to Mr. Hughes must be taken as a 
somewhat heavy judgment against Mr. Wilson’s record ; 
but there is certainly no clear mandate for any different 
am For at any rate two years after next March the 

ident will have to shape his course as he can in the 
presence of an almost fe ~ balanced Congress ; which, 
while precluding initiative in legislation should encourage 





a desirable straightness and firmness in foreign affairs. 
Plainly it can only be by commanding the assent of a 
majority independent of party that the President will 
be able to speak and act with authority for America 
among the Powers. : 


ITALY AND THE ENTENTE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
II.—ITALY’S WAR AIMS 


TALY’S friendship with England and France had 
long been felt by the majority of the Italians to be 
a more sincere and congenial relation than her alli- 
ance with the Central Empires. By throwing in her lot 
with the Entente in May, 1915, she returned to her natural 
environment and to the path of her traditions, from which 
she had diverged. But Italy, it must always be remem- 
bered, is not in the same situation as France and England. 
Our position and prestige are assured. It is not so with 
Italy. whose ambitions both in the Adriatic and in the 
Mediterranean have, as we have seen, so far been 
thwarted. It should not, then, come as a surprise to us if 
Italy, in joining the Entente, brings with her territorial 
ambitions, some of which, but for the former misunder- 
standings with her present Allies, might long since have 
been satisfied, but which, now that those Allies are recon- 
ciled and have renounced conquests, may perhaps seem to 
them unseemly and untimely. 

Alike in leaving and entering the Triple Alliance, Italy’s 
dominant motive has been a natural desire to escape from a 
dangerous and humiliating position, to acquire the internal 
and external strength which would enable her to deal with 
her neighbours on an equal footing. This desire for strength 
is, if not universally, very widely felt in Italy, and for the sake 
of their future good relations it is desirable that a solid under- 
standing on the question should soon be arrived at between 
Italy and her Allies. It is in the interest of all parties that 
the diffidences and suspicions which grow out of uncertainty 
and half-knowledge should not be allowed to poison their 
relations; and any light which can be thrown on the question 
of Italian war aims, distinguishing those which have 
behind them the nation and the Government from those 
which are merely the dreams of irresponsible Chauvinists, 
will tend to further this end. 

It is a misfortune, both for Italy and for her friends, 
that the public formulation of Italian territorial aspirations 
should have been practically monopolised by a party which 
bases itself on the denial of all that is most generous in 
Italian traditions and of all the ideals for which the Entente 
professes to be fighting. The Italian Nationalists have very 
slight respect for the principle of Nationality itself, and only 
acknowledge Italian irredentism as a useful, but secondary 
aid to their propaganda of expansion. They make no secret 
of their contempt and loathing for Parliamentary institutions, 
Democracy, Socialism and Internationalism in all its forms. 
All Humanitarianism they regard asdecadent and “ putrid.” 
Salvation is to be found only in the cult of national greatness 
very crudely and exclusively conceived, and to this every- 
thing, they hold, should be subordinated. The party draws 
its inspiration from Roman Imperial traditions which it 
labours to revive in modern Italy, and its working theories 
apparently from German exponents of Realpolitik. For 
months past this party has been elaborating in its organ, 
L’Idea Nazionale, a vast programme of territorial claims ; 
and until yesterday hardly a voice had been raised in pro- 
test or even in criticism by any Italian journal. We all 
have our Jingoes, and they are fond, we know, of beating 
the big drum, but it is a pity that they should be allowed in 
Italy to have the platform to themselves. Foreigners are 
likely to attribute too much importance to the one voice 
and to misinterpret the silence of the rest. 

The explanation of this silence is easily supplied. The 
natural counterpoise of the National Party, the mass of 
Radical opinion of various shades, has joined forces for the 
purpose of war propaganda with its political opposite. In 
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conjunction the two parties determined Italy’s entry into 
the war, and on their solidarity, it is felt, the national 
solidarity in support of the war in its full extension 
principally depends. Any sign of division might give an 
opening to the internal enemy. For, though a majority of 
the ante-bellum neutralists—Giolittians and Clericals—have 
accepted the fait accompli, certain reservations survive. The 
Vatican is always something of an incognito. The dividing 
line between Austrophil Churchmen and genuinely patriotic 
Catholics, between Giolittians still faithful to the spirit of 
the parecchio and Giolittians who accept the war in its wider 
scope, is uncertain and hard to trace; while in the back- 
ground stands the formidable Official Socialist Party, always 
uncompromisingly hostile to the war and eager to widen any 
breach that may appear in the defences of the Interventionist 
coalition. 

Meanwhile the Nationalist organ has taken full advantage 
of the internal situation and of war fever to enlist public 
opinion in support of its grandiose scheme of national 
expansion. The Nationalist programme of Italian claims 
may be summarised as follows :— 


(1) Trentino as far as Oetzthaler Alps. 

(2) Istria, including Trieste, Pola and Fiume, with E. 
Friuli. 

(3) Dalmatia mainland and islands “from the Velebit 
Range at least as far as the Narenta.” 

(4) Southern and Central Asia Minor, including the 
Bagdad line from Messina, West of Alexandretta, and, 
in compensation for the renunciation of claims on 
Alexandretta, the Western Coast as far as the rail- 
heads of Haidar Pasha and Ismid. 

(5) For the completion of Libya—the oasis of Jarabub 
from Egypt and the Ghadames-Ghat caravan 
route on the West from Tunis; free use of the 
Chad caravan routes and freedom to trade with 
Borku and Tibesti. 

(6) In the Ethiopian region—recognition of Italy’s sole 
influence, as according to Treaty of Necialli. 

(7) Completion of Italian Somalia by cession of British 
and French Somalilands and N.E. corner of British 
East Africa as far as Lake Rudolph, and the valley 
of the river Juba. 

(8) In Arabia—neutralisation of Hedjaz, and exclusive 
Italian influence in Yemen. 


How much of this programme really represents Italian, as 
opposed to Nationalist ambitions? To what extent is 
Italian public opinion influenced or likely to be influenced by 
the Nationalist Party ? These are questions which in the 
interests of British-Italian understanding we must seek to 
answer, although, owing to the absence of official information 
and to the peculiar internal conditions of Italy, the answers 
cannot be entirely authoritative or precise. 

As regards the first question, we think it may be assumed 
that the claims notified by the Italian Government to the 
Allied Governments and professedly approved by them, 
represent all that the mass of Italian opinion seriously 
demands, and that in regard to Dalmatia eventual modifica- 
tions are not excluded. If this is so, we may arrive at the 
maximum programme of immediate war aims by cutting out 
of the above schedule Fiume in section 2 and the whole of sec- 
tions 4, 5,7 and 8. As to section 4, however, it has been stated 
and, we believe, not contradicted, that an agreement was 
arrived at early in 1915, regarding the settlement of Asia 
Minor between the British, French and Russian Governments 
to which Italy was not a party. In view of the full part which 
Italy has since taken in the war, it is probable that the 
question may be reopened and that all the four Powers will 
take part in the settlement. Even so, it is hardly to be 
expected that Italian claims in Anatolia will take the ex- 
tended form given to them by the Idea Nazionale. At any 
rate, the whole Eastern question is at present in problematical 
form, and its discussion may be deferred. 

The immediately interesting point in the residuum 
programme which we think may be regarded as national is 
the question of Dalmatia. What Mr. Seton Watson stated 
in the English Review of February, 1916, appears to be 





correct—viz., that the Italian Government secured approval 
for its claim to a considerable part of Dalmatia, both main- 
land and islands. We do not propose to enter into the 
controversy which rages round the subject of Dalmatia, 
We are only here concerned to discover what the prevailing 
feeling is in Italy. Quite recently a good deal of discussion 
has been called forth in certain sections of the Italian Press 
by the writings of Professor Gaetano Salvemini, Reformist 
Socialist, whom the Nationalists describe as a partisan of the 
Jugoslavs, anti-Italian, Croat and the like. L’Idea 
Nazionale is, of course, rabid on the subject of Dalmatia, 
and hurls abuse at Salvemini, and at all who throw doubt 
upon Italy’s claim to the whole of Dalmatia, or who even 
favour the creation of a United Jugoslavia. Moreover, a 
special society has been formed with Nationalist support, 
to push the Italian claims to Dalmatia—Associazione 
Nazionale Pro-Dalmazia Italiana—which describes itself as 
a vast organisation having branches in all the most im- 
portant Italian towns, and comprising among its members 
the most distinguished politicians of all parties. On its 
Central Committee alone it claims to have more than forty 
deputies, of whom, it says, more than half are democrats. 
A letter recently written by Professor Salvemini to La Serbie, 
maintaining that the claim to Dalmatia is not widely sup- 
ported in Italy, and was opposed by Democrats, called forth 
a manifesto in reply from the Pro-Dalmazia Society, which 
claimed that if the Press were any index of public opinion, 
they had all Italy with them, and cited utterances of 
Sonnino, Salandra, Barzilai, and Boselli, as proof that the 
Government also was in sympathy with their movement. 

The truth regarding the Press seems to be that while 
articles upholding the Italian character of Dalmatia have 
appeared from time to time in various journals, declarations 
of goodwill and readiness to make concessions to the Slav 
States of the future have been equally common, and that 
the extreme demands of the Nationalists have nowhere found 
vigorous backing, but have for the most part been received 
in silence. Nor can this silence be construed as necessarily 
giving consent. If the democrats had approved, they had 
no reason to keep silence. On thecontrary, they had, as we 
have seen, good reason for suppressing disapproval. Nor 
has the silence been complete. The organ of Reformist 
Socialism, Azione Socialista, has spoken up plainly in defence 
of Jugoslav rights against Italian chauvinism, and even the 
great radical paper, J1 Secolo, of Milan, has recently uttered 
a moderately-worded, but clear, condemnation of the 
Nationalist methods of propaganda as more likely to injure 
than to further Italian interests. 

Regarding the attitude of Ministers, it is hard to speak 
with any certainty. In addition to international reasons 
they have the same motives for silence as the democratic 
Press. Signor Boselli is, perhaps, more of an Imperialist 
than his predecessor. Certain phrases recently used by him 
in the course of a speech at Naples, and during his official 
visit to Milan, were seized upon by the Idea Nazionale and 
the Pro-Dalmazia Society as proof positive that the Prime 
Minister is among the Nationalists. But his references at 
Naples to Italy’s future in the East were quite vague and 
non-commital, while at Milan, though he certainly mentioned 
Dalmatia along with Trent and Trieste among the terre 
irredente, and spoke of Italy’s vocation in the Adriatic, he 
expressly added a phrase describing that vocation as one of 
brotherhood with other nations, not of dominion. If 
Signor Boselli, as is natural, rather forces the patriotic note, 
his patriotism is traditional and cultured rather than 
aggressive. Of other leading Ministers Baron Sonnino may 
be counted on for good sense and moderation, and never to 
err on the side of loquacity. Of one Minister the position in 
regard to Dalmatia is quite clear. Bissolati, both in the 
Reformist Press and in an interview granted not long ago 
to the Paris Matin, has frankly averred that one of his chief 
objects in taking office was to promote a good understanding 
between Italians and Slavs. : 

It would seem that extreme and aggressive views are 
limited to the Nationalist Party, derisively, but probabl 
not unfairly, described by Avanti as “ four corporals wit 
no men.” And the party, though active and popular 
among the young intellectuals and University men, and 
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having, it is said, official backing from certain of the rich 
“‘ Siderurgici”’ (armament makers), only returns five 
members to the Chamber and has little or no hold on the 
ple. If under war conditions it has gained a not incon- 
siderable influence among the richer classes, this influence 
may be expected to decline with the return of peace and 
normal relations between parties. Outside the Nationalist 
circle the position would appear to be that there is (1) a 
certain amount of feeling about the Italianita of Dalmatia, 
(2) a general conviction that command of the Northern 
Adriatic is essential to the military safety of Italy, and (3) a 
desire growing out of these two considerations, partly 
ractical, partly sentimental, to see a considerable part of 
almatia united with Italy ; but that, on the other hand, 
both the Government and the mass of public opinion is 
well-disposed both towards Serbia and the soalested Greater 
Serbia, and sincerely anxious to find an amicable solution 
which shall satisfy both parties—the essentials being 
command of the sea for Italy and secure commercial outlets 
for Serbia. 


GERMANY’S DEFENSIVE WAR 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N August 17, 1870, Karl Marx was writing to 

Engels :— 

Kugelmann confuses a defensive war with defensive military 
operations. If a man goes for me in the street, ought I to 
do no more than parry his blows? Would it be wrong to knock down 
(Marx uses the English phrase) the rascal, because by so doing I should 
transform myself into an aggressor? ‘The want of dialectic shows in 
every word these people utter. 


Even a war begun aggressively, Professor Troeltsch put 
it in the Neue Rundschau last February, becomes a 
defensive war. If the man whose face the rascal slaps 
in the street is a man of vigorous bodily habit the defen- 
sive character of the subsequent action for the rascal is 
likely soon to be the predominant one. Here we have 
exactly the difficulty in which those who desire peace in 
Germany to-day find themselves. The great mass of 
the German people desires peace bitterly, is longing to 
get out of the conflict, but there are only two ways by 
which Germany can get out of it now—by victory, or by 
accepting loss. ‘“ We are fighting a defensive war’’ is 
the phrase that the leaders of opinion harp upon. 
“ What are we still fighting for ? * asks Dr. Traub in one 
of his last Kiserne Blatter. 


We are fighting still, not because we want to, but because we must. 
. . . Our enemies wish to destroy our strength. Germany is to be 
crushed to the dust—they are all agreed in that, the English lord 
and the English working-man, the French Ministers and Socialists 
and friends of peace, the Russians and Italians. In the next hundred 
years we are to bear, in addition to our own burdens, those of all 
the other peoples. For that purpose we are to mortgage our ships 
and our coal, our iron and our bread, our railways and our banks. 
Land and territory, too, is to be taken from us. We are to become 
like the Jews in Egypt long ago—labouring serfs. True the individual 
Russian peasant, who now, as a prisoner, threshes your corn, might 
perhaps be willing to make an easier peace with you—perhaps; but it 
does not fall to him to make the peace. The peace is made in London, 
Paris and Petersburg, especially in London. And London desires 
to trample us down, just as once it would not tolerate the power of 
Spain and of Holland and of France. Then no more good wages, no 
more free national schools, no more clean and decent working garb. 
Then we shall fare as we did after the Thirty Years War, whose scars 
many of our cities bear even to-day. It is because we do not want that 
to happen to us that we are fighting still. 


Dr. Traub, as his way is, lays on the colours somewhat 
thick. No reasonable person in England wants to turn 
the Germans into serfs or reduce German working-men 
to beggary. But it is true that unless Germany wins, 
Germany will suffer loss. And for that reason, as long 
as Germany thinks there is a chance of escaping from the 
conflict by victory, Germany will go on fighting. If, 
however, the main guilt for the origin of the war rests 
upon Germany, then Germany’s demand that it should 





get out of the war without suffering loss is the old, old 
demand of men, that they should escape the conse- 
quences of their own actions. No doubt, if the man who 
has slapped a peaceful citizen in the face finds that the 
peaceful citizen is the stronger, he cannot, when he 
wants to, disengage himself from the grapple without 
being the worse for it; and if it is true that the two 
Central Powers violently broke the peace of Europe, it is 
vain for them to ask now that all should be as before. 
The talk about punishing Germany is largely foolish, 
because it makes it appear that our action should be 
determined by the merely sentimental motive of 
gratifying a vindictive desire. But it is a perfectly 
statesmanlike war-aim to secure that the Germany 
which has brought this mass of horror upon the world 
should be deprived of the power to do so again. 

What this means, of course, is the truth which Lord 
Grey emphasised in his recent speech, that the only way 
in which peace can be properly approached is “ by re- 
calling, and never for one moment forgetting, what was 
the real cause of the war.”’ As time goes on, we argue 
less about the origins of the war—it seems useless after 
a certain point to go on repeating arguments which have 
been fully stated and never refuted—but it does not 
mean that the question of the origins of the war has 
become a merely academic one. It is still the question 
which determines whether it is criminal and foolish or 
whether it is right and wise to go on fighting. It is inte- 
resting to find this put forcibly in a pamphlet (“ Der 
springende Punkt’’) issued by a member of the German 
Social Democrat Party under the pseudonym “ Ger- 
manicus,” which has had a considerable circulation 
outside Germany. According to this writer, the question 
of the origin of the war is the crucial one which divides 
the Social Democrat “ Majority” and “Minority” in 
Germany. The “ Minority,” he says, have found out 
that their Government is to blame for the war, and that 
the war cannot therefore be justified on Socialist prin- 
ciples as “ defensive.”” Germany, in view of this, should, 
the writer holds, be willing to conclude a peace without 
gains. If his premiss is true—that Germany criminally 
began the war—his conclusion seems inadequate. But 
we must not think hardly of a man’s lapse from logic if 
the argument points to his country’s suffering loss. 

The Social Democrats of the ‘* Majority,” on the other 
hand, still find comfort in the continual asseveration that 
the war is a defensive war. As it is put in the recent 
manifesto promulgated at the Conference of the Social- 
Democratic Party of the Empire :— 

It is still as true as ever that this war is a defensive war for Germany ; 
it is still our task to ward off grievous dangers which threaten our 
country and by which the working-class would not be the least hard hit. 
. . . Social Democracy is resolved now, as before, to hold out in the 
defence of our country till our enemies are ready for a peace which 
guarantees Germany’s political independence, territorial integrity and 
freedom for economic development. It repels all schemes of destruc- 


tion or conquest on the part of the hostile Powers directed against the 
German Empire and its Allies. 


Bernstein (Neue Zeit, October 13th, p. 38) points out 
that this would bind German Social Democracy, among 
other things, to regain Armenia for the Turks ! 

Social Democrats of the “* Majority ”’ still cling to the 
hope that Germany may escape from the struggle, pro- 
vided she is prepared to lose a good deal more blood, by 
the issue of victory. But they are coming to feel that 
that hope can be realised only if they make the terms of 
peace favourable for one or other of their antagonists. 
And, as was pointed out in a recent article in this paper, 
there is a strong movement in Socialist “* Majority” 
circles to opt, as the Conservatives do, for Russia 
against England. Dr. Quessel reinforces this view in an 
article contributed to Heft. 20 of the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte (October 4th). 
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Bernstein, he says, gives three grounds for preferring 
England. The first is that in England government and 
poor entered upon the war with the greatest reluctance. 

o refute this Quessel has only to refer to Mr. E. D. 
Morel and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who have shown to 
the satisfaction of the German public that England 
worked long and deliberately for war. Even Gilbert 
Murray, he says, has admitted that England set a “ trap ” 
for Germany, into which Germany fell. The second 
ground given by Bernstein was that the antagonism 
between Germany and England was of recent date, and 
the third ground that the antagonism had no basis in 
permanent tendencies. Quessel answers both together 
by saying that the rivalry between England and Ger- 
many in the field of commerce has, it is true, only 
recently become acute, but, having arisen, it will not pass 
away. It brings in its train rivalry in the sphere of 
power. Germany plus Austria-Hungary will inevitably 
one day gain the predominance (Vormacht) in Western 
and Central Europe, and England cannot give up her 
claim to supremacy (Vorherrschaft). On the other hand, 
Quessel argues there is nothing to prevent friendship 
between Germany and Russia. 

Such utterances are to be regarded as evidences of 
desperation, now that German Social Democrats find the 
grip of war unrelaxing and refuse to contemplate a way 
of escape which involves humiliation and loss. They are 
psychologically understandable, and it would be a mis- 
take to submit them to rigid criticism. One may only 
note in conclusion the negligence or dishonesty in the 
epee from Gilbert Murray. The passage in which 
the word “ trap ’’ comes is on page 40 of his “ Policy of 
Sir Edward Grey.” It occurs in a sentence put, between 
inverted commas, into the mouth of an imaginary 
objector! “‘ These ententes and special friendships,’ 
he might say, ‘are a mere trap.’”’ And the context 
shows that even the supposed objector means a trap for 
the parties concluding the treaty, not for an opponent— 
something which holds fast the contracting Powers to 
more than they foresaw at the outset. This is twisted 
into an admission on the part of Professor Gilbert 
Murray that England had deliberately laid a trap for 
Germany! It is the more worth noting because it is not 
Dr. Quessel alone who has misquoted this passage; _ it 
seems to have been used widely by Germans as evidence 
to support their contention. Certain quarters indeed on 
our side may be charged with similar falsification of the 
words of the enemy, but the Germans, it is probably safe 
to affirm, have sinned worse in this respect—from the 
notorious fake of a speech by John Burns at the begin- 
ning of the war onwards. (The forged speech was 
appealed to as evidence by Prince Biilow!) Even 
reputable quarters in Germany show extraordinarily little 
conscience in verifying their sources, when something 
apparently useful comes to hand. 


THE DEATH OF THE LADY 


ISS WILMA MEIKLE, in her clever and provo- 

M cative book, Towards a Sane Feminism, 
entitles one of her chapters ‘“‘ The Break-Up 

of the Lady.” She does so, not sadly, but gladly. 
She holds that there will be no room for the lady in a 
world of intelligent women. She will scarcely allow 


even that any great woman has ever been a lady. 
** Cleopatra,” she writes, “drilled with the Roman 
legionaries, romped with Antony in disguise in the slums 
of her capital, beat the watch, drank as no lady should. 
Boadicea and Joan of Are were soldiers whom no 
historian has accused of the conventionality inseparable 


from the Lady’s disciples, and from Messalina and the 
Byzantine empresses to the Dowager Empress of China 
great empress consorts have been frankly adventuresses, 
. . . Not an inch of our foul-mouthed Queen Elizabeth 
was a lady, though every inch was a queen.” We 
should despair if the history of great women left us with 
Cleopatra, Messalina and Elizabeth as examples of the 
best that female genius could produce in the sphere 
of morals and manners. These ladies square as little 
with any definition of reputableness as Moll Cutpurse, 
the Elizabethan thief, who was described as “a very 
Tomrig or Rumpscuttle”’ and “ delighted and sported 
in boys’ play and pastime.” If we agree with Miss 
Meikle, however, that one of the chief characteristics 
of the lady is her “ subservience to authority,” then 
we must also admit that it is almost as impossible for a 
real lady to achieve fame as to achieve notoriety. This 
is the case, at any rate, in regard to statesmanship and 
war. One would point neither to Catherine the Great 
nor to Catherine de Médicis as the model of a lady. They 
certainly would not pass the test with a twentieth- 
eentury English servant. On the other hand, the 
woman of genius has often had a great deal of the lady 
in her. Jane Austen was a lady as surely as if she had 
never written a line, and Charlotte Bronté came as near 
being a lady as was possible to a woman of her unruly 
genius. Then there are numbers of fine ladies in litera- 
ture and history from Penelope downwards. They are 
not subservient to the point of nausea. They rule in 
their own little world. They pay homage, no doubt, 
in the feudal manner, but they are not content to be mere 
dolls with a trick of swooning. One never doubts that 
Cordelia was a lady, but there was nothing about her of 
the moth-eaten virtue of subservience. It was only in 
the Athens of Pericles, indeed, that the subservience 
of the lady was complete. “To a woman,” said 
Pericles, “‘ not to show more weakness than is natural 
to her is a great glory, and not to be talked about for 
good or evil among men.” And the result of this 
was that there were practically no ladies in Periclean 
Athens. The lady, though a treasure of subservience 
in one respect, is subservient on a pedestal. She is not 
to be hidden away like a prisoner. She is as publicly 
splendid as a picture hung on the wall or as a ring on 
the finger. Some people hold that the history of 
woman’s advance towards freedom began on the day 
on which the subservience of the working woman was 
turned into the subservience of the idle lady. Hitherto 
she had been one of the dumb beasts, as little regarded 
as an ox in the plough. Now she became initiated 
into the mysteries of leisure, which are also the mysteries 
of development. She, like her lord, levied toll upon 
the seven million wonders of the world. She took 
advantage of his vanity and jealousy to convert her 
pedestal into a throne. She was a statue that became 
alive. And ultimately she stepped down from her 
height into the arena of politics, war and the arts, 
where she now clamours for a recognition that is not 
always given to her. 

There used to be people who talked as though the 
position of women had been in a constant decline 
ever since the days of matriarchy. They had a vision 
of woman as having begun upon a throne and ended 
on a mantelpiece. They looked back to those splendid 
days as the golden age of women until it was proved 
that the matriarchy was for the most part a myth. 
The truth is women have never had half so good a chance 
of equality with men as they have at the present day. 
Woman did not fall but rose when she became a parasite. 
Parasitism brought her to some extent out of the fields 
where she was a beast of burden, and gave her a new 
sphere in which she could develop something more than 
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her biceps. It was only a happy few, we admit, who 
were ever released from servitude into parasitism, but 
these few gradually acquired more and more influence 
and constantly extended the claims of women in the 
strongholds of men. We are impatient of the age of 
chivalry in these days because chivalry so far has meant 
to a great extent worshipful condescension. But it 
may be that the chivalry of condescension was a neces- 
sary step on the way to the finer chivalry of equality. 
We do not believe the less ardently in equality if we 
realise that primitive man progressed towards civilisa- 
tion through all manner of superstitions and tyrannies. 
We have met with enemies of Imperialism who never- 
theless regarded the Imperialism of the past as a step 
forward in the evolution of what some people call the 
World State. Similarly we may be glad that woman 
once in a smal] measure came out of the fields, even 
though we hope to see her back in the fields again. 
She came out in order to be a lady, and, having obtained 
better conditions for herself as a lady, she will now 
obtain still better conditions for herself as a woman. 
The lady was only an aspect of her evolution. No 
woman of spirit could be content permanently with the 
ambition of being a devoted parasite upon a husband, as 
the younger Pliny describes his third wife, Calpurnia, 
in his Letters : 


Her affection to me has given her a turn to books; and my 
compositions, which she takes a pleasure in reading, and even 
getting by heart, are continually in her hands. How full of 
solicitude is she when I am entering upon any cause! How 
kindly does she rejoice with me when it is over! When I am 
—33- she stations messengers to inform her from time to time 

ow I am heard, what applauses I receive, and what success 
attends the cause. When at any time I recite my works, she 
sits close at hand, concealed behind a curtain, and greedily over- 
hears my praises. She sings my verses and sets them to the lyre, 
with no other master but Love, the best instructor. 


Even men must be wearied in the end of so very domestic 
and impersonal a parasite, and by the time Baldassare 
Castiglione wrote The Courtier, the lady had taken on a 
far more abundant and independent charm. Here, in 
Hoby’s translation, is a summary of the lady out of 
that exquisite book : 


And to make a breefe rehersall in fewe woordes of that is 
alreadye saide, I will that this woman have a sight in letters, in 
musike, in drawinge or peinctinge, and skilfull in daunsinge, 
and in divising sportes and pastimes, accompaniynge with that 
discreete sobermode and with the givinge a good opinion of 
herselfe, the other principles also that Gee bine taught the 
Courtier. And thus in conversation, in laughing, in sporting, in 
jestinge, finally in every thinge she shall be had in very great 
price, and shall entertein accordingly both with jestes and feat 
conceites meete for her, everie person that commeth in her 
company. And albeit staidnes, noblenes of courage, temperance, 
strength of the minde, wisdome and other vertues a man wolde 
thinke beelonged not to entertein, yet will I have her endowed 
with them all, not so much to entertein (although nottwithstanding 
they may serve thereto also) as to be vertuous ; and these vertues 
to make her suche a one, that she may deserve to be esteemed, 
and al her doinges framed by them. : 


Here the lady has advanced from being a domestic to 
being a social figure. And, indeed, her defender in the 
dialogue does not stop short of admitting that many 
of her sex will be found as well able to rule armies 
and cities as men. “ But I have not,” he explains, 
‘appointed them these offices, because I facion a 
waiting gentlewoman of the Court, not a queene.” 

To the romantic it may seem a terrible prospect that 
this accomplished and entertaining lady of The Courtier 
Should disappear into a directress of a store or some- 
thing equally prosaic. We remember hearing a man 
objecting to women obtaining the vote with the sentence : 

I don’t want to make a gas-lamp out of a star.” If 
stars were as costly as ladies, however, we fancy we 
should try to put them out. “The costliness of the 


Lady,” as Miss Meikle says, “‘ is one of the chief reasons 
why alert-witted people should rejoice that she is now 
breaking up.” She has preyed upon the world for 
centuries. She has demanded that she shall be adorned 
though her less fortunate sisters lack bread. She has 
distracted the human race from the work of providing 
itself with a good meal in order that it may provide 
her with knick-knacks and a wardrobe and the pleasures of 
idleness. She is the most remorseless of aristocrats, 
as may be seen in contemporary America, where the 
husband is so often a mere hodman staggering under 
the burden of gold which he is forever carrying to lay 
at her beautiful feet. ‘“‘ Behind all the dust of the 
conflict between Labour and Capital,” Miss Meikle 
writes, “looms the Gargantuan appetite of the Lady.” 
It is not, we admit, altogether the Lady’s fault. She was 
in the beginning, no doubt, even more eager to please 
man than to please herself. She could never have 
become a personified appetite in silks and jewels if 
man had not wished her to be so. She was simply 
the mirror of the male—of his vanity and his boastful- 
ness. And, indeed, in an aristocratic society she 
justified her existence better perhaps than in the 
louder age of the shop or factory. She was no mere 
idler in the medizval castle any more than the lady 
perfectly portrayed in the Proverbs of Solomon. It was 
not till the nineteenth century that she took idleness for 
an ideal. She had once a life of crowded tasks. She 
baked and sewed and embroidered, and did a hundred 
things that the lady of a later age left to hired women. 
She was, indeed, a model of industry to the sort of 
lady who grew up in the nineteenth century in the homes 
of rich manufacturers—a lady prouder of doing nothing 
than Florence Nightingale was of helping to save an 
Army. The ideal of a lady as a person of the female sex 
with her nose in the air has spread since that time till it 
has infected many even of the poorest. There are 
streets in Tooting in which a lady is known by her 
offensiveness instead of by her charm. But that, 
after all, is an irrelevance to the question whether and 
why the lady must now disappear. For ourselves, 
we trust she will only perish to rise again. Like Miss 
Meikle, we recognise the enchantment of the ancient 
ideal—an ideal in which at its best courtesy and con- 
siderateness were infinitely more conspicuous than 
greed. After all, the lady taught us manners, and we 
cannot be too grateful for that. But idleness, we 
imagine, is no longer required in order that good manners 
may flourish. The lady will scarcely lose her courtesy 
in taking upon herself the larger interests of a human 
being. Indeed, she will be all the more a lady for 
ceasing to be alady. We need not be too mournful over 
her loss, as though the last peacock had disappeared. 
Sorrowfully we may say, “ The Lady is dead.” But 
with equal sincerity we may add, “Long live the 
Lady !’ 





OBSERVATIONS 
ste. Rumanian business is said to have caused a 


‘* wave of depression ” to run through the country. 

And there are pulse-feelers who regularly every 
week register—by a gauge of their own—the state of public 
opinion in regard to the war. According to them, the 
fluctuations, especially in London, are continual and very 
appreciable. For myself, I have never been able to 
appreciate them. I find that British mankind is steadily 
divided into three main classes, and that nothing but an 
extremely great and striking event will shift individuals 
out of one class into another class. The first class consists 
of optimistic persons—and military officers are well repre- 
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sented in it. These persons have remained optimistic 
through everything, and for them the war is always going 
to end in about three months. They do not reason; they 
feel. The second class consists of grim, obstinate persons ; 
it is the largest class. Speculation as to the end of the 
war rather bores them. They drive on, and on, and on. 
They are inclined to ignore both the pros and the cons. 
They do not reason; they feel. The third class consists 
of Dg me persons. They were pessimistic after Mons 
and through Gallipoli; they were pessimistic when 
Douaumont was taken by the Germans, and equally 
pessimistic when it was taken from the Germans. They 
do not reason; they feel. Their haunting fear is that 
civilisation is doomed. This fear seems to keep them 
awake at nights, and they reflect in the dark upon previous 
disasters to civilisation. 
* * . 


I do not profess history, but I will venture the view 
that the great historical collapses have been made possible 
4 one thing, namely, the corrupt growth of privilege. 

is was the real cause, for example, of the Roman collapse, 
of the Carlovingian collapse, rm | of the Bourbon collapse. 
Indeed, history is quite monotonous in this respect. I 
will also venture the view that the collapses have steadily 
decreased in intensity. Even the northern tribes were 
anxious, almost pathetically anxious, to preserve Roman 
institutions. As for the French Revolution, it was 
immediately followed by a system decidedly superior to 
that which had been destroyed. Now, I do not see any 
sign of the corrupt extension of privilege—either at present 
or in recent times. I see the reverse. (True, a vast deal 
of privilege still survives—but it is a survival.) Nor can 
I find any reason whatever why civilisation should collapse. 
The war is terrific compared with previous wars, but our 
resources are terrific compared with the resources of our 
ancestors. I take little notice of the boastings of the 
prominent. That which will count is not what people 
say, however sincerely, but what lies at the bottom of 
men’s minds. To wit, the instinct of self-preservation. 
This instinct acts in one way at the beginning of a row ; 
but it acts in another way towards the end of a row. Long 
before civilisation is really endangered, the master instinct— 
far stronger even than conceit in the great mass of mankind 
—will come into play. 

* * * 


Meanwhile a good proof of the prevalence of grimness 
and optimism is the fullness of London. A director of 
the leading hotel company told me last week that London 
had never—during or before the war—been so full as it is 
to-day. The offices of flat agents have been thronged. 
I say “ thronged.”” Hotels are turning away old customers 
because they are literally and physically full—not merely 
full in the commercial sense. More, they have increased 
their prices. They were well justified in doing so. For 
two years of the war the principal expensive hotels kept 
their prices reduced by about 50 per cent. They ignored 
the increase of costs. They gave nothing to their share- 
holders and very little to their debenture-holders. But 
they saved the hotel habit alive. They are now getting a 
bit—only a bit—of their own back. The causes of the 
fullness of London, I am informed by those whose 
perspicacity I respect, are five: 1. The Somme advance. 
2. The destruction of Zeppelins. 3. Soldiers’ relatives from 
the Colonies. 4. British soldiers’ relatives who come to 
London to see soldiers off and are kept there because soldiers 
seldom know when they are going off. 5 (and chiefly). 
Restlessness of people immobilised in the country who 
cannot abide the country any longer and must have a 
change. Of course, town houses are closed. But town 
houses are being opened too. I know of a magnate who 
has chosen this moment to refit a big West-end mansion. 
The regulations of the Ministry of Munitions prevent him 
from doing anything really noble in the structural line, 
but he is managing to spend over £2,000—in curtains. 
It is true that the police are very strict about exposed 
lights! And, you see, Mr. McKenna was so ill-advised 
as to state publicly his opinion that the country would 





withstand the financial strain to the end. Still, the year’s 
expenditure will probably exceed his estimate by over a 
hundred millions. 

* * 

The man-power uncertainty is still acute. I may say 
that, in London, military representatives are corporately 
and individually almost hopeless about the success of the 
** substitution ” scheme. at is, the dodge or black 
magic of transferring men from the class to which they 
have been medically assigned into a higher class. On the 
other hand, the combing-out of munition factories is 
proceeding. An absolutely reliable correspondent in the 
employ of one of the very largest armament firms writes 
me thus, textually: ‘‘ With the exception of a handful 
of us, there is no one left but boys, old men, and those 
terrible hysterical women. I’m sick of women.” This 
cry from the heart is probably due to overwork and the 
necessity of instructing the said women, and need not be 
taken too seriously. Naturally, the correspondent speaks 
only of the factory in which he is engaged. Despite the 
premature semi-official reaffirmations of the absence of 
an intention to raise the military age, I think that the 
military age will be raised—unless the substitution of 
women for men in certain directions is carried much 
further. In the matter of taking on women, English 
farmers are very obstinate. They swear that a woman 
can’t get as much milk out of a cow as amancan. Well, 
the English milkmaid may be a fiction of rhymers and 
painters; but is it not a fact that in Scotland nearly all 
milking is done by women? Just as deputations of work- 
men were once sent to the Front, so deputations of English 
farmers might perhaps advantageously be shown around 
Scotland. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


“CONSCRIPTION FOR WOMEN” 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The cry-out about women being compelled to work is 
the last and meanest of all the cowardly and mean cries that 
have been raised during this war, to the lasting disgrace of the 
Press of this country. The wicked hounding down of Prince 
Louis of Battenberg and Lord Haldane, the baiting of aliens, 
and the persecution of British-born women married to them, 
the unspeakable agitation of the “attested married men,” 
would all pale before ‘‘ compulsion for women.”’ And in saying 
this, I want to make it clear that I am an ardent advocate of 
our share in the war, and have never been a pro-German, or a 
pro-Boer, or a pro-Irish rebel, or pro-anything except British— 
unless it be suffragette. 

Was it women who decided for women that the labour and 
industrial world was no place for them? Was it women who 
condemned women, if they did work, to unskilled labour and 
sweated wages a perpétuité? Was it women who grew hysterical 
at the bare idea that women could have place outside the home ? 
Was it women who snubbed the great women’s organisations all 
through 1914 and 1915? Was it women who refused to recog- 
nise and consult the organised bodies of nurses, and made over 
all nursing organisation to Devonshire House, with its futilities, 
inanities, and snobberies ? Is it women who pay Army nurses, 
and nurses in British Red Cross units, at the same rate as cooks, 
and who pay navvies and orderlies and any odd man labourer 
at higher rates than the trained nurse ? 

“ Sardonyx” asks, “ Yet, logically, why should they not be 
conscripted ?”’ The above are some of the reasons why, and there 
are others, viz.: (1) They are not enfranchised, and they would 
have no sort of control of the brutes whose heels would be on 
them ; and that men in authority can be brutes and bullies, let 
the records of the last two years and of the Suffrage struggle 
show. It would, in actual fact, be slavery. (2) They are the 
sole guardians left of whatever homes there are ; and one woman 
is very often not enough for the home. There must be other 
women whom she can call on to help her. (3) There are no laws 
and regulations framed by women themselves to regulate women’s 
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work conditions, and men have shown plainly that they do not 
know what decent treatment for women means. (4) There has 
been a constant demand for, and selection of the useless, un- 
working, ornamental women; it is for the men who wanted 
them, who produced them by the gross, and insisted on their 
“ charm,” to put up with them now, and bear the burden of their 
own folly without foisting it on us. And lastly: if women 
chose to say they were ill, no power on earth could make them 
work, nor could cases of “ malingering” be proved. They 
would have the whip-hand there, in every occupation which they 
did not like ; and the dignity of the mere male would suffer in 
any such encounter. He does not mind being unjust; but he 
does not like to be made to look a fool, and he dare not, at present, 
in this country indulge himself by behaving too much like a Hun. 

As regards a nurse, like a subaltern, being “ trained” in six 
months ; of course I do not know the limit of incapacity per- 
missible in subalterns. But I know this: a useful help, in a 
hospital, can be trained in six months, or even six weeks ; but 
she will not be a nurse, any more than a first-year dresser is a 
doctor. Is it the civil population, or the fighting men, that she 
will be good enough for? I wonder what Sir Frederick Treves, 
or Sir Anthony Boulby, or any of the other politico-society 
favourites who govern Army nursing conditions would say if 
“six months, under pressure” were all he had to rely on for 
an operation in the Royal Family or a 20-guinea-a-week patient 
in a nursing home? And how little, “ under pressure,’ could 
the four years’ training for a doctor be reduced to ? 

Do try and not let your contributors write nonsense! The 
stream of bosh and ignorance outpoured by the Press is the one 
thing that makes me pessimistic ; I am so afraid the mass of the 
public does not know it is bosh—and often wicked bosh at that 
—seeing that the Press is all too often looked on as a source of 
information.—Yours, etc., 

20 Talbot House, 

St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
November 6th. 


C. Nina Boye. 


To the Editor of Take NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Regarding your statement in your issue of November 4th 
as to lack of woman-power, may I ask where you got your infor- 
mation? You state that the ranks of nurses and V.A.D. members 
are, and have been, “‘ extremely inadequate.” I am a fully 
qualified V.A.D. member. For fifteen months I have been 
cooking in hospitals in France. When the numerous appeals 
for V.A.D.’s appeared in July and August I resigned my post as 
cook and came home to join as a V.A.D. nurse. On applying 
to the Scottish Headquarters of the British Red Cross I found 
that they had already on their books the names of several hundred 
unoccupied V.A.D.’s. I wrote to Devonshire House, and was 
told that the Committee there has no urgent need of V.A.D.’s. 

Surely, if there is such a shortage of trained nurses V.A.D.’s 
with twelve or eighteen months’ experience (such as many of 
them now have) could be given more responsibility, and untrained 
V.A.D.’s might be put in to fill their places. 

I have been at home now for two months, and can find no 
hospital work of any sort. If conscription for women would help 
to regulate the supply, and prevent the weary months of waiting 
which at present V.A.D.’s have to undergo, certainly let us have 
it. It is hard enough for a woman not to be able to help just 
now without having it said that she is not willing to do her bit.— 
I am, Yours, etc., 

81 High Street, 

Old Aberdeen. 


M. M. Trait. 


PENSIONS 

To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 
Sir,—On Thursday, October 26th, the Prime Minister 
announced the appointment of a Pensions Board with a Cabinet 
Minister at its head. You will gladly observe that he realised 
“the distinction existing between pensions and grants which 
arise only in consequence of the war and the long-service pensions 
which are all earned both in peace and war.’ ‘There are, indeed, 
two natures in pensions—the spiritual and the material. The 
spiritual, which is the military or naval side, is the element of 
distinction or reward for past suffering in the King’s service. 
It is retrospective—looking back to military or naval rank, 





medals, and service; and it is sentimental—recognising and 
promoting the esprit de corps of the Service. The material, 
on the other hand, which is the civil side, is the element of 
worldly provision for future needs. It is anticipatory—looking 
forward to the necessities of civil life; and it is practical— 
providing against the degree of impairment in the world of 
labour. The first, in brief, is a spiritual reward for the past, 
while the second is a material provision for the future. The 
first, in point of fact, comprises soldiers’ Service pensions ; 
the second comprises soldiers’ disability and soldiers’ widows’ 
and dependants’ pensions. The same in the Navy. 

Inasmuch as there are these two natures in pensions, there 
will be two modes of administration. The spiritual pension 
ean be standardised as a “ flat rate.” So much rank, so many 
medals, so many years of service entitle to so much pension. 
This can be administered at once without local investigation ; 
that is, it can be administered by the War Office or Admiralty. 
On the other hand, the material pension cannot be standardised 
as a “ flat rate.” It will vary in each individual case according 
to the man’s disability, family, and labour. It cannot be 
administered at once, but requires investigation into family 
and social conditions; that is, it must be administered by a 
civil body with the necessary local machinery. If the Prime 
Minister implied that the Pensions Board would deal with 
disability, widows’ and dependants’ pensions, while the War 
Office and Admiralty should keep Service pensions—* the 
administration of which,” he said, “may be regarded as part 
of the regular business of the naval and military departments ”— 
then the Cabinet has made a very proper distinction. 

The past administration of pensions was certainly at fault 
in not admitting of this distinction in practice. The Select 
Committee of the House of Commons had not allowed for the 
spiritual—or military—element, inasmuch as the soldier of 
twenty-one years’ service could be given the same pension as 
the soldier with twenty-one days’ service. And the Statutory 
Committee had not allowed sufficiently for the material—or 
civil—element, inasmuch as it had standardised its regulations, 
as Mr. Hogge said, into a “ flat rate,” instead of endowing its 
local committees with discretionary powers and a grant of 
money. In the civil aspect of pensions it was not expected that 
the War Office would exercise discretion, but one did expect it 
of the Statutory Committee. 

Let us hope for better things from the Pensions Board. I 
for one share the public desire to see the Office of Works erect 
a skyscraper in the Strand and house this Board in one building.— 
Yours, etc., 

E. H. DAVENPORT. 

The Temple. 

October 31st. 


WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—You kindly printed a letter of mine in a recent issue of 
your paper on the subject of inadequate midday meal intervals 
for the clerks in Sub-Recruiting Offices. In the interests of 
both male and female clerks, the public should, I feel, be made 
aware of the further fact that at the Headquarters of the London 
District at the Horse Guards, Whitehall, no midday meal 
interval is allowed at all, without reduction of overtime pay. 
In some of the departments girls work from 9 a.m. to 7.30 p.m., 
and often later, and the men still longer. 

The Government enforces the law on shopkeepers, factory 
owners, etc., as to the giving of a midday meal interval, and 
refuses to allow this to its own employees, and in addition 
punishes them for daring to wish to eat by deducting money 
from their hard-earned pay.—Yours, etc., 

IsABEL BaAsNETT, Secretary, 
Association of Women Clerks and Secretaries. 
12 Buckingham Street, W.C. 
November 2nd. 


LECTURES ON POLAND 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Our Committee having decided to collect information 
concerning lectures on Poland, delivered during the war, which 
might in the future be of interest to students of the present 
period, we beg leave to appeal through the medium of your 
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valuable paper to all those who have delivered such lectures, 
and hope that you will kindly assist us by publishing our request. 

We should like to have detailed and, as far as possible, accurate 
replies to the following questions, viz. :— 

1. Title and theme of the lecture. 

2. Name of the institution or society which arranged for the 

lecture to be given. 

8. Approximate number of persons present. 

4. Was the lecture illustrated by lantern-slides, maps or 
diagrams ? 

5. Was there a discussion, and if so, what were the points 
which aroused most interest and what the conclusions 
arrived at ? 

6. Did the lecturer experience any difficulty in obtaining such 
aids as books, maps, slides, pictures, etc. ? 

We do not doubt that our appeal will meet with a favourable 
response, and beg heartily to thank, in anticipation, all those 
who kindly assist us in obtaining the desired information.— 
We are, Sir, Yours, etc., 

THE Po.isu INFORMATION COMMITTEE, 
S. F. Srerczynsk1, Secretary. 

110 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

November Ist. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND WOMEN AT 
LIBERTY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I am afraid that the letter signed ‘“‘ A Former Care 
Committee Worker” in your issue of November 4th will defeat 
the object the writer has in view. Of course, the ideal state of 
things would be to have fully-trained workers on every Care 
Committee, but at present the supply is by no means equal to 
the demand, and use must be made of the recruits who offer 
themselves. It is hardly wise to discourage young volunteers. 
Their youth is a defect which will speedily be cured, and I venture 
to say that Care Committees are a splendid training-ground 
for the novice. Surely a department which deals primarily 
with children is more suitable for young girls than any other 
form of social effort. The writer seems to assume that the new 
worker will have to undertake the duties of secretary of her 
Committee at once, but that would not be advisable or necessary. 
If sufficient helpers are forthcoming, the work need not be 
** arduous to a degree.” 

One wonders, too, why if she believes ‘* the work is better worth 
doing than almost anything else in the world,” a ‘* Former Care 
Committee Worker” should have given it up.—Yours, etc., 

A PRESENT CaRE CoMMITTEE WORKER. 

November 7th. 


THE FALLING BIRTH-RATE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—“ Lens” asks: ‘“*‘ What has here become of the high 

positive correlation between birth-rate and infantile mortality 

.?” The answer is that the high positive correlation 
between birth and death rates was dependent upon steadiness 
of food supply, and that one does not, therefore, expect to find it 
during a war like this. At the same time, it is most probable 
that the recent infantile mortality was highest among the large 
families. One is surprised, too, that he should expect our pre- 
war rapid rate of natural increase of population to be maintained 
in such times. 

** Lens ” also writes: “It is a most unfortunate circumstance 
that the last census, taken in 1911, coincided with the end of 
the long period during which sanitation and medicine were causing 
the death-rate to fall, whilst the death-rate has been steadily 
rising ever since, owing to the rising age-constitution of our 
population . . .” If the fall of the death-rate since 1876 
was not largely due to the fall of the birth-rate, but was due to 
sanitation and medicine, why has the death-rate shown little 
or no diminution in Ireland, Jamaica, and Rumania, where the 
birth-rate has practically been stationary; and why did the 
death-rate in Ontario, Japan, and Ceylon actually rise when the 
birth-rate rose ? Why does one only find a death-rate declining 
steadily when the birth-rate is declining steadily? And may 
not the rise of our death-rate in 1918 and 1914 be due to the 





fact that the birth-rate was practically stationary these years 
while food prices continued increasing ?—Yours, etc., 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, B. Duntop, M.B. 
Westminster, S.W. 


MR. THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have just read a letter from Mr. Danielson in your 
issue of September 30th which calls for a reply. 

I admit the misprint to which he alludes. As regards my 
‘indiscriminate use” of the terms “ bastard half-title” and 
** half-title * for what Mr. Danielson prefers to call “ divisional 
fly-title,”’ I think Mr. Danielson is quibbling at a fly and swallow- 
ing a monopoly. In my experience as book-collector, cataloguer, 
and bibliographer (I assisted the late Colonel Prideaux with the 
second edition of his bibliography of Robert Louis Stevenson) 
I found that the collector was far less familiar with the term 
** divisional fly-title’’ than with the terms “ half-title” and 
‘** bastard half-title ” (which is not the “ half-title before the full 
title,’ but which is an additional half-title frequently encountered 
in such works as the earlier editions of Waverley Novels). I 
therefore omitted to use the term “ divisional fly-title.” As to 
Mr. Danielson’s promised pamphlet, Thomas Hardy Restored, 
I do not doubt it is destined to become the rara avis of biblio- 
graphy, but I do doubt that it will confute not only me but 
also that great Hardy bibliographer, Mr. Clement Shorter, the 
Atheneum, and the many other authorities who have received 
my bibliography with favour.—Yours, etc., 

B.E.F. A. P. WEBB. 
October 26th. 


Miscellany 
MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM* 


R. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM is one of the 
M few contemporary writers of whom it can be 
said: ‘‘At any rate, he never wrote for fools.” 
He is a fine, impatient, dandified spirit; a better hater 
than lover. But as sometimes happens in the case of 
fastidious minds, the spring of sympathy in him, when 
it is struck, runs with a freshness not always found in 
more tender and tolerant natures. And the emotion of pity 
in him quickly turns into an ardour of chivalry : that is his 
note, his distinctive mark as a writer, and as a fighter. It 
is the most beautiful and genuine gesture of his mind, as his 
mind is shown in his writings. It shows there again and 
again, amidst other qualities which may dazzle and amuse, 
but do not conciliate or profoundly convince. 

It is difficult for a man to detest as bitterly and con- 
tinuously as Mr. Cunninghame Graham does, the vulgarity of 
modern civilisation, especially if he hates whatever would pass 
in it for the acme of refinement, without becoming in himself 
somewhat overconscious of his own picturesque inde- 
pendence and peculiar distinction. His manner is not free 
from this preoccupation. But his airy panache drops from him 
the moment his sympathy is touched. At the sight of a finer 
nature, a nobler romanticism, despised, or of helpless 
poverty first brutalised and then calmly ignored, or of stupid 
ugly arrogance triumphant over weakness, his air of disen- 
gagement and supercilious dash vanishes, and, sword out, he 
leaps before the victim, fixing an implacable gimlet eye on 
the offender. The guilty one in his sketches is nearly always 
modern plutocratic civilisation. The civilisation of the rich, 
its standards and the types which rise like corks in the 
crystal waters of society, he loathes with the triple hatred 
of three kinds of aristocracies. He loathes it with the con- 
tempt of the gentleman who believes in “ noblesse oblige, 


Duck- 





* Brought Forward. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
worth. 6s. 
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with the impatience of the artist who loves all in life that 
gives one a springing foot, and with the disdain of the free, 
wild-living man, nature’s aristocrat, for any pretensions to 
superiority not resting upon physical beauty, strength 
and a courageous temper of mind. For himself he only 
breathes happily in adventurous primitive surroundings. 
In his love of nature there is not a little relief at being done 
with man ; in his love of men and women not infrequently 
relief at finding them after all as spontaneous, dangerous 
and pathetic as the animals. He might agree with Goethe 
that, man or dog, it is in any case a miserable wretch :— 


Denn ein erbirmlicher Schuft, so wie der Mensch, ist der Hund. 


But it is doubtful if he would admit this was true also of the 
horse; in the kingdom of the Houyhnhnms he would be 
happy. 

He does not draw morals, but he is fond of drawing 
contrasts. In one of these sketches he puts side by side two 
scenes. The sketch is called El Tango Argentino. The first 
scene takes place in the reception-rooms of a costly steam- 
heated hotel (time : about five in the afternoon) where are 
gathered the finest flowers of cosmopolitan society : 


Lesbos had sent its legions, and women looked at one another 
appreciatively, scanning each item of their neighbours’ clothes, 
and with their colour heightening when by chance their eyes met 
those of another priestess of their sect. Rich rastaquaoures, their 
hats too shiny, and their boots too tight, their coats fitting too 
closely, their sticks mounted with great gold knobs, walked about 
or sat at little tables all talking strange varieties of French. Ameri- 
cans, the men apparently all run out of the same mould, the women 
apt as monkeys to imitate all they saw in dress, in fashion and 
in style, and more adaptable than any other women in the world 
from lack of all traditions, conversed in their high nasal tones. 
Spanish Americans from every one of the Republics were well 
represented, all talking about money ; of how Dofia Fulana Perez 
had given fifteen hundred francs for a new hat, or Don Fulano 
had just scored a million on the Bourse. 


They have gathered there after a hard day’s shopping, “ of 
driving here and there like souls in purgatory to call on 
people that they detested,” to see the new dance. “ As they 
walked through the passages, men pressed close up to women 
and murmured in their ears, telling them anecdotes that 
made them flush and giggle as they protested in an unpro- 
testing style.” Then the Hungarian band strikes up a 
rhythm, half ragtime, half habanera, canaille but sensuous, 
and the dance begins :— 

A tall young man, looking as if he had got a holiday from a tailor’s 
fashion plate, his hair sleek, black, and stuck down to his head 
with a cosmetic, his trousers so immaculately creased they seemed 
cut out of cardboard, led out a girl dressed in a skirt so tight that 
she could not have moved in it had it not been cut open to the 
knee. 

Standing so close that one well-creased trouser leg disappeared 
in the tight skirt, he clasped her round the waist, holding her hand 
almost before her face. They twisted about, now bending low, 
now throwing out a leg, and then again revolving, all with a move- 
ment of the hips that seemed to blend the well-creased trouser 
and the half-open skirt into one inharmonious whole. The music 
grew more furious and the steps multiplied, till with a bound the 
girl threw herself for an instant into the male dancer’s arms, who 
put her back again upon the ground with as much care as if she 
had been a new-laid egg, and the pair bowed and disappeared. 
. . . Smiles and sly glances at their friends showed that the dancers’ 
efforts at indecency had been appreciated. 


Here is a picture of the kind of refinement Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham loathes, painted just as he hates it. It is not sen- 
suality he hates; but a feeble lickorish playing with lust. 
His mind goes back to an evening spent in a straw-thatched 
rancho in Paraguay, where by the light of lamps—iron 
bowls of cow-fat with a wick floating in them—amidst the 
fumes of tobacco and rum, tall wiry Gauchos danced to the 
music of an accordion and a guitar. 


Men rose, and taking off their spurs, walked gravely to the 
corner of the room where sat the women huddled together as if 


they sought protection from each other, and with a compliment 
led them out upon the floor. . . . At times they parted, and set 
to one another gravely, and then the man, advancing, clasped 
his partner round the waist and seemed to push her back, with 
her eyes half-closed and an expression of beatitude. Gravity was 
the keynote of the scene, and though the movements of the dance 
were as significant as it was possible for the dancers to achieve, 
the effect was graceful, and the soft, gliding motion and the waving 
of the parti-coloured clothes, wild and original,in the dim flickering 
light... Then came a lull, and as men whispered in their partners’ 
ears, telling them, after the fashion of the Gauchos, that they 
were lovely, their hair like jet, their eyes bright as las tres Marias, 
and all the compliments which in their case were stereotyped and 
handed down for generations, loud voices rose, and in an instant 
two Gauchos bounded out upon the floor. Long silver-handled 
knives were in their hands, their ponchos wrapped about their 
left arms served them as bucklers, and as they crouched, like cats 
about to spring, they poured out blasphemies. 


The night ends in a fight and adeath. It is an ugly scene ; 
but not in the contemptible way in which the first 
scene was ugly. This contrast, upon which he makes no 
comment, is characteristic of Mr. Cunninghame Graham's 
attacks on modern civilisation. 

In this volume is also a sketch which must be counted as 
one of the best sketches the war has produced ; it is a descrip- 
tion of a tired soldier, back on leave, walking the streets, with 
his sister and his girl hangingoneitherarm. It is only a de- 
scription, but it is moving and beautiful. “And so they took 
their way through the enchanted streets, not feeling either 
the penetrating wind or the fine rain, and they were wrapped 
apart from the whole world. Officers of all ranks passed 
by them, some young and smart, and others paunchy and 
middle-aged ; but they were non-existent to the soldier, who 
saw nothing but thegirls.” . . . “Allthistime,” sothesketch 
ends, “‘ I had walked behind the three young people, uncon- 
sciously, as I was going the same road, catching half-phrases 
now and then, which I was half-ashamed to hear. They 
reached the corner of St. James’s Square, and our paths 
separated. Mine took me to the London Library to change 
a book, and theirs led straight to Elysium, for five long 
days.” 

Two other sketches the reviewer cannot forbear to 
mention, if only as an illustration of the way in which Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, when his sympathy is roused, can enter 
into the minds of others ; one is the description of a farmer 
reading on a hot afternoon the account of early fighting in 
Belgium. His harvest is being got in. His mind cannot take 
hold of what he reads. There is one phrase which, as he looks 
at the harvest being reaped, he particularly boggles at, and yet 
it stands out in a way as more real than all therest: it men- 
tions bodies of men and horses lying in the standing corn. 

. . “ Dead ’orses in the corn . . . . He took the straw 
out of his mouth, and walking up to one of his own sleek- 
sided cart-horses, patted it lovingly, as if he wanted to make 
sure that it was still alive.” The other sketch is that of an 
idealist preacher of love, speaking to an empty square. 
This is the conclusion : 


** Love suffereth all things, endureth all things, createth all things.” 
. . . He paused, and looked round, saw he was all alone. . . . The 
speaker sighed, and wiped the perspiration from his forehead with 
a soiled handkerchief. Then, picking up his hat and his umbrella, 
a far-off look came into his blue eyes as he walked homewards 
almost jauntily, conscious that the inner fire had got the better 
of the fleshly tenement, and that his work was done. 


It is always a subtle point Mr. Cunninghame Graham has 
in view: behold here the secret of the persistence, and the 
source of comfort of all who preach in vain! A talent as pic- 
turesque, impatient and over-confident as Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s is seldom united with so penetrative a sympathy. 
Out of the nine volumes of short stories he has published 
a volume of little masterpieces could be collected. 
Joun RaveNnsHAW. 
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THE LILY OF MALUD 


HE lily of Malud is born in secret mud. 
It is breathed like a word in a little dark ravine 


Where no bird was ever heard and no beast was 
ever seen, 
And the leaves are never stirred by the panther’s velvet sheen. 


It blooms once a year in summer moonlight, 

In a valley of dark fear full of pale moonlight : 

It blooms once a year, and dies in a night, 

And its petals disappear with the dawn’s first light ; 

And when that night has come, black small-breasted maids 

With ecstatic terror dumb steal fawn-like through the 
shades 

To watch, hour by hour, the unfolding of the flower. 


When the world is full of night, and the moon reigns 
alone, 
And drowns in silver light the known and the unknown, 
When each hut is a mound, half blue-silver and half black, 
And casts upon the ground the hard shadow of its back, 
When the winds are out of hearing and the tree-tops never 
shake, 
When the grass in the clearing is silent but awake 
*Neath a moon-paven sky: all the village is asleep 
And the babes that nightly cry dream deep: 
From the doors the maidens creep, 
Tiptoe over dreaming curs, soft, so soft, that not one stirs, 
And stand curved and a-quiver, like bathers by a river, 
Looking at the forest wall, groups of slender naked girls 
Whose black bodies shine like pearls where the moon- 
beams fall. 


They have waked, they knew not why, at a summons from 
the night, 

They have stolen fearfully from the dark to the light, 

Stepping over sleeping men, who have moved and slept 
again : 

And they know not why they go to the forest, but they 
know, 

As their moth-feet pass to the shore of the grass 

And the forest’s dreadful brink, that their tender spirits 
shrink : 

They would flee, but cannot turn, for their eyelids burn 

With still frenzy, and each maid, ere she leaves the moonlit 
space, 

If she sees another’s face is thrilled and afraid. 


Now like little phantom fawns they thread the outer lawns 

Where the boles of giant trees stand about in twos and 
threes, 

Till the forest grows more dense and the darkness more 
intense, 

And they only sometimes see in a lone moon-ray 

A dead and spongy trunk in the earth half-sunk, 

Or the roots of a tree with fungus grey, 

Or a drift of muddy leaves, or a banded snake that heaves. 


And the towering unseen roof grows more intricate, and 
soon 

It is featureless and proof to the lost forgotten moon. 

But they could not look above as with blind-drawn feet 
they move 

Onwards on the scarce-felt path, with quick and desperate 
breath, 

For their circling fingers dread to caress some slimy head, 

Or to touch the icy shape of a hunched and hairy ape, 

And at every step they fear in their very midst to hear 

A lion’s rending roar or a tiger’s snore. . 

And when things swish or fall, they shiver but dare not call. 


O what is it leads the way that they do not stray ? 
What unimagined arm keeps their bodies from harm ? 
What presence concealed lifts their little feet that yield 
Over dry ground and wet till their straining eyes are met 
With a thinning of the darkness ? 

And the foremost faintly cries in awed surprise : 

And they one by one emerge from the gloom to the verge 
Of a small sunken vale full of moonlight pale. 

And they hang along the bank, clinging tothe branches dank, 
A shadowy festoon out of sight of the moon ; 

And they see in front of them, rising from the mud, 

A single straight stem and a single pallid bud 

In that little lake of light from the moon’s calm height. 


A stem, a ghostly bud, on the moon-swept mud 
That shimmers like a pond; and over there beyond, 
The guardian forest high, menacing and strange, 
Invades the empty sky with its wild black range. 


They watch hour by hour that small lonely flower 
In that deep forest place that hunter never found. 
It shines without sound, as a star in space. 


And the silence all around that solitary place 

Is like silence in a dream; till a sudden flashing gleam 
Down their dark faces flies; and their lips fall apart 
And their glimmering great eyes with excitement dart, 
And their fingers, clutching the branches they were touching, 
Shake and arouse hissing leaves on the boughs. 

And they whisper aswoon: Did it move in the moon? 
O it moved as it grew! 

It is moving, opening, with calm and gradual will 
And their bodies where they cling are shadowed and still, 
And with marvel they mark that the mud now is dark, 
For the unfolding flower like a goddess in her power 
Challenges the moon with a light of her own. 

That lovelily grows as the petals unclose 

Wider, more wide with an awful inward pride, 

Till the heart of it breaks, and stilled is their breath, 
For the radiance it makes is as wonderful as death. 


The morning’s crimson stain tinges their ashen brows 
As they part the last boughs and slowly step again 
On to the village grass, and chill and languid pass 
Into the huts to sleep. 
Brief slumber, yet so deep 
That, when they wake to day, darkness and splendour seem 
Broken and far-away, a faint miraculous dream ; 
And when those maidens rise they are as they ever were 
Save only for a rare shade of trouble in their eyes. 
And the surly thick-lipped men, as they sit about their huts 
Making drums out of guts, grunting gruffly now and then, 
Carving sticks of ivory, stretching shields of wrinkled skin, 
Smoothing sinister and thin squatting gods of ebony, 
Chip and grunt and do not see. 
But each mother, silently, 
Longer than her wont stays shut in the dimness of her hut, 
For she feels a brooding cloud of memory in the air 
A lingering thing there that makes her sit bowed 
With hollow shining eyes, as the night-fire dies, 
And stare softly at the ember, and try to remember, 
Something sorrowful and far, something sweet and vaguely 
seen 
Like an early evening star when the sky is pale green: 
A quiet silver tower that climbed in an hour, 
Or a ghost like a flower, or a flower like a queen: 
Something holy in the past that came and did not last. 


But she knows not what it was. J. C. Squire. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


E don’t, in these days, write effective political 
WV verse. For one thing, we have got too mealy- 
mouthed (and conscientious) to let our anti- 
pathies have their full fling; for another, the newspaper 
has swamped everything else as a weapon of controversy. 
Our best poets, as a rule, do not want to demean themselves 
to political satire; and our popular poetry (namely, music- 
hall songs) is now written by a class of specialists whose 
interests are mainly commercial. The songs which, in 
normal times, the political caucuses supply for the use of 
their supporters at mass meetings are too awful for words. 
Most of them do not attempt to be satirical. They are 
about Mr. Asquith standing in shining armour, sword in 
hand, to frustrate the machinations of the tyrant band. 
The humorous ones send cold shudders down the back of 
any sensitive person who attempts to sing them. And 
we have little else. We cannot conceive of modern England 
being set on fire by a political song, like Lillibullero, written 
by a member of the House of Lords; and, on the other 
hand, we have nothing corresponding to the lower kind of 
ballad-mongers who mixed with the people, knew what 
they felt about the questions of the day and what they 
wanted to hear of the news of the day, and ran both news 
and argument into verses. 
* ae * 


The great age of political verse in England was the seven- 
teenth century. Many of the poets of that century—and 
especially the lesser good ones such as Bishop Corbet (author 
of Farewell Rewards and Fairies) and Cleveland—occupied 
themselves as much with politics as anything else. The 
less picturesque aspects of the Puritans simply begged for 
ridicule: and the two-volume collection known as Songs 
of the Rump contains an immense amount of very spirited 
stuff to which Hudibras was the coping-stone. The political 
ballads of the eighteenth century (with the possible exception 
of “* Leonidas ”’ Glover’s Admiral Hosier’s Ghost) are nothing 
like so well known; and Dr. Milton Percival’s new volume 
in the Oxford Historical and Literary Studies (Political 
Ballads illustrating the Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
8s. 6d. net) will be a useful addition to the libraries both of 
political historians and of those who have a taste for metrical 
invective. Dr. Percival discusses acutely the causes of 
the ballad’s decline. He gives an interesting account of 
the early Georgian newspapers (which included one called 
Common Sense, that only lasted a short time), and he shows 
how these early newspapers were backed up by ballad, 
caricature and drama. The drama, as a political weapon, 
was blunted by Walpole’s institution of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s censorship—which was set up for purely political 
reasons, and certainly not to protect the public’s ears and 
eyes from nastiness—Walpole himself, as Dr. Johnson 
states, being a man who avowedly always “ talked bawdy ” 
at his table, “* for in that all could join.” 


* * * 


It is wrong to suppose that the political ballads were all 
written by obscure people even at this late period. In 
Anne’s time, Swift, Arbuthnot, Dorset, Prior, Harley and 
Bolingbroke turned their hands to them ; and in the present 
collection there are ballads by Pulteney, Chesterfield and 
Hervey. To Pulteney Dr. Percival ascribes several of the 
best, though the grounds of his ascriptions are not shown to 
be very conclusive. The ballads circulated amongst all 
classes, occasionally even reaching the King. Some of 
them sold by tens of thousands. But their great strongholds 





were the taverns. In these taverns clubs of men met (a 
chairman with a hammer presiding from a raised seat) and 
sang the new ballads to the old tunes. For political verses 
were still songs as well as satires. Later on the classical 
tradition was to get the upper hand and there was little 
political verse save polished couplets and epigrams. Pul- 
teney and his colleagues still wrote to tunes like Packington’s 
Pound and Which Nobody Can Deny, that had been known 
to generations as widely as Annie Laurie and Auld Lang 


Syne are now. 


~ ” *” 


It must have been a great thing to assemble with one’s 
cronies in an armoury of mugs and clay pipes, and troll the 
choruses of songs which showed up one’s political enemies 
in their true colours, saying things about them which, true 
or not, would to-day get one lodged in jail for criminal libel 
in the twinkling of an eye. Almost all the ballads in this 
book are personal attacks on Walpole, who was accused of 
every species of corruption and vice. The principal topics, 
in order of time, are the Anglo-French Alliance, the Excise 
projects (1730), the question of peace or war with Spain, 
and the Westminster Election of 1741. As a whole, the 
ballads are rather vigorous than polished, and their humour 
is anything but subtle. You get a characteristic passage 
in Britannia Excisa : 

We pay for our Light, 
Both by Day and by Night, 
Malt, Salt, Shoes, News, and our Soap 
Oh! spare us good B[O]B, 
And drop this new job, 
Or at last we can’t pay for a Rope. 


which would scarcely be an inducement to “ Bob” to drop 
the Excise. 
a + * 
The neatest of the ballads is [Hervey’s?] Journalists 
Displayed, which attacks Sir Robert’s traducers in a jingle 
which sounds like a compost of their own charges : 


To frighten the Mob, all inventions they try— 
Ribbledum, Scribbledum, Fribbledum, Flash, 

But Money’s their Aim, tho’ their Country’s the cry, 
Satyrum, Traytorum, Treasondum, Trash ; 

Popery, Slavery, Bribery, Knavery, 

Irruptions, Corruptions, and Somebody’s Fall, 
Pensions and Places, Removes and Disgraces, 
And something or nothing, the Devil and all. 


This is educated foolery, but most of the ballads are “a 
very plebeian crowd.” The Quack Triumphant, lampooning 
Walpole’s reception by his Norfolk friends, is very amusing, 
if somewhat broad, and another rollicking one is 4 New 
Ballad, which describes a banquet given by the King to 
loyal citizens of London who had gone to the palace with 
an address. All the City dignitaries were there except some 
who “ staid away, for fear they should be knighted,” and 
everybody got drunk, each lord being as drunk as a king, 
and each Cit as a lord. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that there were many courses with foreign names; so 
that it would appear that the plain man’s difficulty, when 
confronted with a menu rather than a bill-of-fare, is a 
difficulty of longer standing than one would have sus- 
pected. How these abuses persist! The style may be 
illustrated by one of the milder stanzas : 

For pipes by gross, and wine by tun, they call’d with might and main, 

They smoak’d and drank, and drank and spew'd, and spew’d and 

drank again ; 

If ever there was Truth at Court, ’twas then without all Doubt, 

For would you know a Courtier’s Heart ? why, turn him inside out. 

O London is a fine town, and a gallant city, etc. 


But whether the “ do ” was really anything like this I don’t 
know. 


SoLoMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Mendel. By Girspert CaNNAN. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Rose Cottingham Married. By Netra Syretr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

Mr. Cannan’s new book is a great advance on anything of 
his that I have read before. Generally, in spite—or perhaps 
rather because—of his intense seriousness, his violent appli- 
cation, his determination to see life thoroughly and see it 
in small pieces, I have found him just a trifle dull. His 
earnestness gives too often the effect of coagulation. But 
nobody could call Mendel dull. It is not merely interesting 
in this or that aspect, in virtue of this or that portion— 
all Mr. Cannan’s books are that—it is interesting as a story, 
as a whole. The defects of congestion and incoherence 
remain, but they are far less noticeable. There are contra- 
dictions in the characterisation—some explicable, possibly, 
by change of time or circumstance, others nonsensical ; 
but several of the characters are sharply realised and tenderly 
handled. There remains to be mentioned one aspect of 
the book which cannot be ignored. Mr. Cannan appears 
to have gone to real life not only for part of his plot but 
also for his setting, and the result raises the question of 
the ethics of portraiture in fiction. It is a difficult question, 
but certain things seem clear, whether considered as taste 
or as morality. It is justifiable to portray, from sources of 
public knowledge, public figures under the guise of fiction 
if one has a point to make which cannot otherwise be made : 
to deny this would be to rule out an important part of the 
greatest and most beneficent satire—of Swift, for example. 
It is justifiable to reconstruct publicly known circumstances 
of real life if the people concerned are either dead or, if 
living, willing for the reconstruction to be made. It is 
justifiable to transfer characters from real life to a book 
if it is the characters, not their external settings, which are 
transferred—if the settings are so altered that individuals 
are not recognisable except, perhaps, by means of spiritual 
characteristics inseparable from character: to deny this 
would be to rule out much of the best fiction there is. Now 
I am convinced that what Mr. Cannan has done does not 
fall under the foregoing, or any other, heads of justifiability. 
He has transcribed eaternals with such particularity as to 
coerce his readers into attaching labels to various of his 
** creations,’ but he has not transcribed essentials in the 
same way. Consequently he has given false and hurtful 
pictures (or so it seems to me) where it was not in the least 
necessary even to run the risk of giving anything of the 
kind. All that there is in his book of value or beauty could 
have been achieved without that risk. He has given the 
public an excuse for supposing that so-and-so is such-and- 
such when, in fact, so-and-so is not. He has shirked the 
artistic duty of abstraction and generalisation. And all 
this seems to me definitely unjustifiable, definitely to be 
contemned and repudiated. 

Mendel Kiihler is an East-end Jew, who is brought over 
as a baby from Austrian Poland. He has genius—and the 
waywardness and viciousness which are often to be found 
in the Philistine conception of the “ artistic temperament.” 
He is stertorous with egoism: he stammers and swells and 
shakes with it. The need to objectify his vision on canvas 
drives him, sometimes tormenting, sometimes satisfying, 
but always subordinating the human claims of other people 
to its own extravagances of mood. His affairs with women 
are frequent and free, but only one of them can be dignified 
by the name of a love-affair. ‘Towards “ Morrison ” (called 
by her surname, after the fashion of art-circles) it may be 
allowed that what he feels is love, for when her purity 
and dignity have rebuffed his cruder desires she does succeed 
in teaching him some of the unselfishness, the equality, 
without which most people would not venture to talk about 


“love” at all. Morrison’s psychology is a subtle study, 
and Mr. Cannan has made of it a genuine bit of artistic 
creation. It is too elaborate for any quotation to illustrate 
it justly: I quote rather from the next best thing in the 
book—the account of Mendel’s family. As thus, of the 
father : 

He was a devout Jew and despised Christians, as he despised luxury, 
pleasure, comfort, not actively nor with any hatred. He simply did 
not need them. He had lived without them, and he asked nothing of 
life. He was alive; that was enough. Passions seized him and he 
followed them. Without passion he never moved, never stirred a 
finger except to keep himself alive. Passion had chosen a wife for 
him. Golda, the beautiful, was his wife. In her he was bound more 
firmly to his race and his faith, and there was no need to look beyond. 
He was rooted. She had borne him children, but he had no more 
ambition for them than for himself. 


Rose Cottingham Married is a sequel to The Victorians. 
The former volume left Rose as a very young author, flushed 
with the success of her first precocious novel. The begin- 
ning of this volume is disappointing: we see Rose intro- 
duced into the «xsthetic set of the early ‘nineties, but the 
wit and charm which presumably distinguished that set 
are not reproduced, and the story hangs fire. The reader, 
however, should persevere. The main narrative concerns 
Rose’s marriage with John Dering, a “labour leader.” 
For the product of a “county family” and an “ artistic 
circle’ to marry a working-man agitator provides a plot 
without all the elements of novelty, but with wide oppor- 
tunities. Miss Syrett’s treatment of it is, as far as the 
reactions of mood go, exceedingly clever, though vitiated 
by one radical misreading of fact. Her John Dering is, 
at first, an ignoramus and a windbag. He has also selfish 
ambitions and a queer “closeness” and hardness, along 
with singular depths of generosity, humility, and love. 
His bad qualities nearly destroy his married life, but, once 
he has realised where he was to blame, he puts himself at 
Rose’s disposal and “ grows in grace ’—at any rate in the 
social graces: he pretty well doubles the part of Society 
lion and Socialist agitator. Where Miss Syrett goes wrong 
is in making such a man, after some twenty years of success- 
ful public life, willing to throw over his whole past and 
present and make a scandalous political volte-face for the 
sake of getting more money and position for his boy. Rather, 
she goes wrong in her explanation of this fact. Quite at 
the beginning of the book she has told us: “John was 
far from being a charlatan.” Yet near the end 


Rose . . . realised that self-interest, love of power rather than intense 
belief in his creed, were the forces which had driven him into Socialism. 
All the more easily therefore, now that a path once closed stood open 
to him, could he traverse it, taking with him as equipment for the 
journey the very same qualities of adaptability, specious argument, 
ingenuity, and persuasiveness formerly employed on the road to a 
different goal. 


What is this but the definition of a charlatan? Worse 
follows : 
Again she was aware of a gulf opening between herself and John, a 


terrible, impassable gulf, dividing honour, loyalty, all the best tra- 
ditions of the best of her class from the lack of such traditions in his. 


It is true Rose immediately afterwards reproaches herself 
for her “lack of generosity ’—but it is not a question of 
generosity, it is a question of fact. It is utterly untrue that 
the working class lacks traditions of honour and loyalty. 
A John Dering is a probable enough type in Labour 
polities-—as in Liberal or Conservative politics: it is 
utterly untrue that the distinction is one of class. I 
need not labour the point of how such a misconception 
must mar a study of marriage between members of 
different classes. It is indeed rather a pity that the whole 
question of class is not more subordinated to personal 


psychology. 
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Miss Syrett, as is only fair tosay, shows finely the real love 
which holds Rose and John together to the end. Her 
chronology, by the way, both of the I.L.P. and of the 
Suffrage movement, is oddly inaccurate. But that is, 
comparatively, a little thing. GERALD GOULD. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


Reveries over Childhood and Youth. By W. B. Years. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 
Responsibilities and Other Poems. By W. B. Yeats. 


Macmillan. 6s. net. 


The contents of these books has already been privately 
issued by Miss Yeats’s Cuala Press. Reveries contains 
Mr. Yeats’s memories of early youth, and the other volume 
the later version of The Hour-Glass and various lyrics 
previously issued in collections entitled Responsibilities and 
The Green Helmet and Other Poems. The poems have 
already been considered in our columns; among them are 
some of the loveliest and most moving of Mr. Yeats’s lyrics, 
and in particular a noble series of love-poems. There are 
political poems, too. Amongst these is one on Parnell, 
which appeared in our own columns, and that fine lament 
—we doubt whether he would repeat it now—with the 
refrain :— 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O'Leary in the grave. 
Opinions differ as to the comparative methods of Mr. 
Yeats’s earlier and his later work. But there can be no 
dispute that neither his thought nor his art have ever 
become petrified. He is still developing. He has left 
the Celtic twilight behind him, and, to a large extent, 
escaped from dream to reality. But we need not traverse 
again ground that we have traversed before. Reveries, 
though glanced at in Mr. Lennox Robinson’s recent article 
Memory Harbour, demands further and fuller notice. 

No title could have been more suitable for Mr. Yeats’s 
reminiscences. They are, as it were, crooned in a gentle 
monotone. One thing runs into another, the sentences are 
much of a length, there is a comparative absence of para- 
graphs. Some things are clearly seen, some dimly, but 
there is a veil of dreaminess over the narrative which keeps 
them even in tone. It is as if a man were murmuring his 
memories with his eyes shut; what jokes there are are 
gentle, and when a “ strong” or unexpected word comes 
one rather resents it as unharmonious. The story wanders 
and leaps as it naturally would: his earliest memories, 
especially, “are connected with emotion and place and 
without sequence”; one thing suggests another: every 
person means a digression, and the narrator need not return 
to his starting-point. The rambling method leads some- 
times to sentences like this : 

At North End we had a pear tree in the garden and plenty of 
pears, but the pears used to be full of maggots, and almost opposite 
lived a schoolmaster called O'Neill, and when a little boy told me that 
the schoolmaster’s great-grandfather had been a king I did not 
doubt it. 

This gives, in an extreme form, the characteristic incon- 
sequence of the book. But there is a general progression 
from Mr. Yeats’s early childhood in Sligo, under the beetling 
frown of his robust grandfather, William Pollexfen, through 
his schooldays in Hammersmith and Bedford Park, and 
on to the time when he was an art-student in Dublin. 

There is a peculiar charm over all the book, with its dim 
pictures of sailors, ships, ancient relations like the people 
in daguerreotypes; its stray lights and odours from a van- 
ished past; its rumours of a life dead and gone. There 
are a few amusing anecdotes: one of an eccentric painter 
who cut his coat-tails in order to force himself to avoid the 


snares of tea-parties, and several of a highly pessimistic 
uncle who, in a cool summer place, would remark, “ How 
very cold this place must be in winter time,” and when 
congratulated on his health, could only say, “ How very 
old I shall be in twenty years.” All kinds of characters 
flit across the page : Irish eccentrics, Pre-Raphaelite artists, 
and schoolboys. But the descriptions of them are not 
usually elaborate. Only stray things about them are 
recorded, as they might naturally be in effortless reminis- 
cence. Except for John O’Leary, the old Fenian, and 
Mr. Yeats’s father (still alive and vigorous), whose influence 
over his son seems to have been very strong, most of the 
people described are dim figures on a remote stage. It 
is for the flashes it throws on Mr. Yeats’s own spiritual 
history that the book is most valuable. The artist in 
him stirred early. When a schoolboy in London, an Irish 
alien laughed at and sometimes bullied by his English 
companions, he was studying the habits of birds and insects, 
and doing queer things for queer reasons :— 

I followed the career of a certain professional runner for months, 
buying papers that would tell me if he had won or lost. I had 
seen him described as ‘* the bright particular star of American 
athletics,” and the wonderful phrase had thrown enchantment over 
him. Had he been called the particular bright star, I should have 
cared nothing for him. I did not understand the symptom for 
years after. I was nursing my own dream, my form of the common 
schoolboy dream. Often, instead of learning my lesson, 
I covered the white squares of the chessboard on my little table 
with pen and ink pictures of myself, doing all kinds of courageous 
things. One day my father said, ‘*‘ There was a man in Nelson's 
ship at the battle of Trafalgar, a ship’s purser, whose hair turned 
white ; what a sensitive temperament; that man should have 
achieved something!” I was vexed and bewildered, and am still 
bewildered and still vexed, finding it a poor and crazy thing that 
we who have imagined so many noble persons cannot bring our 
flesh to heel. 

A little later a picture comes into his memory. He has 
climbed to the top of a tree on the edge of the playing- 
field, and is looking at his schoolfellows, feeling very proud 
of himself : 


I am saying to myself, ‘‘ If when I grow up I am as clever among 
grown-up men as I am among these boys, I shall be a famous man.” 


And, again, he is on his holidays in Ireland : 


I fished for pike at Castle Dargan and shot at birds with a muzzle- 
loading pistol until somebody shot a rabbit and I heard it squeal. 
From that on I would kill nothing but the dumb fish. 

And later, in Dublin, with the self-consciousness of the 
young elect fully developed : 

Simulating what I believed of inspiration, and sometimes walking 
with an artificial stride in memory of Hamlet and stopping at the 
shop windows to look at my tie gathered into a loose sailor-knot 
and to regret that it could not always be blown out by the wind 
like Byron’s tie in the picture. 

There is candour in that; but there is a still more coura- 
geous candour in his regret that his father did not take 
him away from school and educate him: 


He would have taught me nothing but Greek and Latin, and I 
would now be a properly educated man, and would not have to look 
in useless longing at books that have been, through the poor mechan- 
ism of translition, the builders of my soul, nor faced authority 
with the timidity born of excuse and evasion. 


It is seldom that aman so distinguished admits that any- 
thing he does not know is worth knowing. 

There is not a great deal in the book about poetry, though 
it is interesting to get the germ of Innisfree. Mr. Yeats 
tells us how, at a society in Dublin, he proposed that “ what- 
ever the great poets had affirmed in their finest moments 
was the nearest we could come to an authoritative religion.” 
There are other suggestive obiter dicta on poetry. In one place 
he argues that if a man is to write lyric poetry “ he must 
be shaped by nature and art to some one out of half a dozen 
traditional poses ” ; otherwise “ the accumulated expression 
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of the world ” will never open before him. And in some 
very interesting pages at the close he describes how he 
strove to be sincere, not making his emotions out to be 
more violent or beautiful than they were, and ridding his 
language of inversions and literary words. 

It is a quiet book. But those who read it once will read 
it more than once. 


PILLS FOR SOCIAL ILLS 

The Christian Ethic of War. By P. T. Forsytu, M.A., D.D. 
Longmans, Green. 6s. net. 

The Problem of Human Peace, studied from the Standpoint 
of a Scientific Catholicism. By Matcorm Qui. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Restoration of Europe. By Dr. Atrrep H. FRriep. 
Translated from the German by L, S. GANNETT. 


Maemillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

Can We Set the World in Order? By C.R.Enocx. Grant 
Richards. 38s. 6d. net. 

The Things Men Fight For. By H. H. Powers, Ph.D. 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 


Most of us, and all the authors of these books—except 
perhaps Dr. Forsyth—would agree with Mr. Enock that 
the world is in disorder. Before the war the international 
disorder was masked, but the “rivers of blood,” which 
the intelligent diplomatist foretold to Lord Grey when 
it was too late to stop them, now that they are flowing, 
are acting like a ferment in the brains of many people, 
and are compelling them to consider whether it is not 
possible to set the world into some kind of international 
order. All these books are, in their way, an attempt honestly 
to envisage and grasp the problem, and if they leave the 
reader with a melancholy conviction of the limitations of 
the human reason and imagination, the fault does not 
lie in the authors’ failure to use, conscientiously and 
industriously, the intellectual powers with which heaven 
has blessed them. War itself is a failure of the human 
intelligence, in its present stage of development, to deal 
with its environment rationally, and these five books 
only prove—by printers’ ink and paper—what the rivers 
of blood are proving on the earth of Europe. 

Each author looks at his problem from what may be 
called his permanent angle of vision. Thus Dr. Forsyth’s 
permanent angle of vision is theological and _ religious. 
To him, therefore, there is scarcely a problem at all. His 
language is obscurely epigrammatic, and its obscurity is 
not lessened by the lavish use of capital letters and the 
appearance of sentences such as : “‘ What creates a State is in 
so far like what creates a Church that it is a moral power.” 
But he seems to hold that war is not disorder, but a part 
of the Divine order, being justified and commanded by 
Christianity as a means by which one nation executes 
Divine judgment on the sin of another nation. He sometimes 
writes as though, in war, one nation is clearly the Divine 
agent and the other the sinner, but he does not face the 
fact that each nation is always convinced that its enemy 
is the sinner. Mr. Quin’s angle is no less religious than 
Dr. Forsyth’s, but he is as convinced that war is not part 
of the Divine order as the latter that it is. To him war 
is “‘ throughout the whole range” of man’s life “a form 
of waste and dissipation,’ and he recognises, as a devout 
Catholic, that Catholicism or Christianity “‘ has sanctioned 
and blessed all wars as they arose—even the wickedest 
and most stupid.”’” But when he comes to the task of finding 
a solution to so complicated a problem, he—like Mr. Enock 
and, to a less extent, Dr. Fried—is hypnotised by words 
of his own invention into taking the short cut of a panacea. 





Mr. Quin’s panacea is Seientific Catholicism, of which 
his exposition is not quite as clear as it is lengthy. The 
suggestion that the Catholic Church, headed by the Pope, 
should officially adopt and preach pacifism is interesting, 
but we doubt whether, even if this happened, it would 
have the far-reaching results which Mr. Quin expects. 
Dr. Fried is himself one of the most distinguished pacifists, 
and he therefore escapes the more obvious pitfalls of 
enthusiastic and unscientific pacifism. His present book 
is rather slight and superficial, and though the Zweckverband 
or Co-operative Union of European States—modelled on 
the Pan-American Union—which he recommends might 
do much to reduce international disorder, the danger of 
regarding it as a panacea is apparent even in his pages. 

Mr. Enock, we learn from his publisher, “has earned 
the credit of establishing a new science which in the present 
book is first given to the world in its full form.” It seems 
to consist in a panacea not only for war, but for every 
social ill which afflicts humanity. Mr. Enock’s International 
Pill for Pale Peoples is called Constructive Human 
Geography. It would consist in the decentralisation of 
production, so that “the business and profit of a place ” 
would “ consist in making, as far as is physically possible, 
the things the place itself has to consume.” He does not 
seem to realise the difficulty of cutting across the whole 
tendency of modern industry towards large-scale production 
and of plunging straight back from a world of Steel 
Corporations and Imperial Tobacco Companies to a world 
of village industries. But, in order to attain his end, he 
would be willing not only to revive the octroi, but to have 
a legal limitation of the number of persons allowed to 
live in towns. The catholicity of this Pink Pill may be 
shown by his remark: “ Incidentally, it might then be 
possible to get a stout pair of ladies’ boots for outdoor 
work, now practically impossible.” 

Mr. Powers has no panacea, and just for that reason 
our four other authors would be well advised to read his 
book. He moves over the face of the world and in its various 
seas and lands, the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the 
Bosporus, the North Sea, Europe, Asia and Africa, considers 
those general causes which lie at the roots of international 
disorder. Reading his book, one gets the impression that 
the things men fight for are Shadows and Geography. The 
panacea for shadows is sunshine, but there is no panacea 
for geography. 


MR. GALSWORTHY AS 
PROPAGANDIST 


Heinemann. 5s. net. 


A Sheaf. 


Mr. Galsworthy has, for years past, been expending as 
much energy upon the advocacy of public causes as upon his 
creative work. Before the war we had come to think of him 
as a watch-dog of civilisation, anxious especially about the 
barbarities of sport and fashion, about prison reform and 
what is quaintly called criminal justice. From the analysis 
of social horrors in his novels and the indictment of judicial 
tyranny in his plays, he would turn to the daily Press and, 
with ferocious restraint, lay the lash upon his contem- 
poraries. 

A Sheaf consists of his public letters and other papers, on 
the terrors of peace and of war, written at various times 
between 1909 and the present year. Here, for example 
are his celebrated articles on the killing of animals for food 
which made known to the ignorant million the abominations 
of the slaughterhouses (Mr. Galsworthy confesses himself, 
a meat-eater). Here is the highly characteristic letter to 
the Times, written a few months before the European 


By Joun GALsworThry. 
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cataclysm, in which he complained that Parliament was 
wasting time over political questions while horses’ tails 
were being docked, wild creatures being caged, aigrettes 
being worn by ignorant and savage Society women, and 
paupers consigned to lunatic asylums on the certificate of 
one doctor. Here are the crushing open letter on solitary 
confinement to a Liberal Home Secretary, some Ictters on 
the continued suppression of women, and the eloquent 
utterance in which, in 1911, he appealed for an international 
agreement to exclude the entire realm of the air from 
pollution by aircraft used in warfare. 

It may be argued that these, or most of them, are the 
cries of a fanatic, an hysterical humanitarian—deliberately 
low-toned though the voice of the advocate may be. It is 
certain that Mr. Galsworthy’s scale of relative values is not 
the same as that of many equally sensitive people; but a 
man must be of singularly hard texture if he does not 
recognise that in every one of them there is expressed a noble 
and compassionate spirit. The latter half of the book is made 
up of miscellaneous papers relating to the war—among them 
the author’s first and second thoughts on the overturn, 
some notes on literature and art in war-time and after, and a 
Utopian chapter headed “ The Islands of the Blessed.”” The 
novelist we know in Mr. Galsworthy comes out in an acute 
and provocative “ Diagnosis of the Englishman,” written 
last year for a Dutch review, and altogether different from 
some other recent portraits. The average native of Great 
Britain, according to this unmistakable Englishman, fur- 
nishes a perfect example of the conservation of energy. 
And he goes on: 

Add to this his unimaginative practicality and tenacious moderation, 
his inherent spirit of competition—not to say pugnacity—a spirit of 
competition so extreme that it makes him, as it were, patronise 
Fate ; add the sort of vulgarity that grows like fungus on people who 
despise ideas and analysis and make a cult of unintellectuality ; add 
a peculiar, ironic, don’t-care humour, an underground humaneness, 
and an ashamed idealism—and you get some notion of the pudding of 
English character. It has a kind of terrible coolness, a rather awful 
level-headedness—by no means reflected in his Press. The English- 
man makes constant small blunders ; but few, almost no, deep mis- 
takes. He is a slow starter, but there is no stronger finisher. 


From the few pages which he devotes to the future 
of England and Europe we learn that Mr. Galsworthy, 
like most of his fellows, pins what faith he can muster 
in an enduring peace to the League of Nations, with its 
scheme of putting international might behind public right. 
His prediction is that “after this war, deep-planted in the 
heart of every people, whether fighting or looking on, 
will be the loathing of national aggressiveness.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


From the Heart of the Veld. By Mapeuine Atston. Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


Hardly a promising title. The heart of the veld has beaten to so 
much slow music. Still, it is a more sensible book than we supposed. 
Picturesque pathos is not exactly banished, but it is kept within decent 
bounds. Mrs. Alston simply talks about farm and domestic life on 
the veld, a few excursions to South African towns, the drought in 
Matabeleland. There are two chapters on books and Mrs. Alston’s 
choice of literature is not entirely ours. Then back to England at the 
beginning of the war, in imminent fear of being torpedoed. Then at the 
end of the book: ‘* But Peg o’ My Heart was delightful, and Irene 
Vanbrugh in The Big Drum had lost none of her charm.” Mrs. Alston 
= sow . skilful artist in the arrangement and selection of her 

rial. 


Forty-Five Years in China. Reminiscences of Timorny Ricwarp. 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Richard did a great deal of honest and useful work in China from 
1870 onwards, and a record of it, though of slight enough literary 
interest, is certainly not superfluous. He was in China during the 
Chino-Japanese War and the Boxer outbreak, and his tact and 
Sympathy were conspicuous, when so many of the European officials 
Were not distinguished for them. Dr. Richard, of course, devotes a 





great deal of his material to mission work, but without the self- 
sufficiency and intolerance of the native religion unhappily common 
among missionaries. He devotes a sympathetic chapter to Buddhism. 
In his later years he became connected with the Peace Movement, and 
stuck to his opinions when the war broke out. 


The Psychology of the Great War. By Gustave Le Bon. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

We do not know what made Mons. le Bon choose his title. His book 
is a collection of material relating to the war, dealing with diplomatic 
preliminaries, atrocities, German methods, and the plans of the 
belligerents generally. This hotchpotch is served up with a quantity 
of generalisations in which the adjective ‘* psychological” pre- 
dominates. The greatest defect of the book is that it seems to lead 
nowhere. The author has no discernible thesis, and he throws no new 
light on the German character. Large issues of the war are treated in 
a hasty and frequently misleading manner. If Austria is conquered, 
the author assures us, Dalmatia and Galicia (among other provinces 
of Austria) will endeavour to break away from the Empire and set up 
small States. This statement shows an extraordinary ignorance of the 
mixed character of the population of these provinces. The author 
believes that the mixed populations of Austria ‘‘ hate one another 
madly, and if they are not ruled with a rod of iron, indulge in ferocious 
massacres.” Mons. le Bon is that completely useless person, the 
enraged reactionary, and his anti-German fulminations—the sincerity 
of which we do not doubt for a moment—cannot be fashioned into a 
scientific work by the liberal admixture of his favourite words and 
formule. 


The Soul of Russia. Edited by Winirrep Srersens. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This admirably produced and ambitious volume is perhaps the most 
successful, from the literary and artistic point of view, of all the many 
charity books which have been produced since the outbreak of war. 
The profits are to be used in aid of the Fund for Russian Refugees 
administered by the General Committee of the All Russian Union of 
Zemstvos, under the presidency of Prince G. E. Lvov. The articles 
and sketches are mainly written by experts ; prominent Russians are 
well represented, and the subjects discussed cover a wide range. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett gives his impressions of Russian fiction—mostly of 
Dostoevsky, Mr. G. K. Chesterton has a little fling at Disraeli’s attitude 
in 1878, and Mr. Maurice Baring has contributed a series of sonnets. 
The Russian contributions include a number of short sketches. Sologub 
has a characteristically indeterminate short story, in which children of 
fourteen and fifteen utter noble sentiments on love, morality, and duty. 
Kuprin describes a visit to a munition works run by the Union of 
Zemstvos, and other writers relate scenes at the Front, real or imaginary. 
There are a few articles on ‘‘ Problems : National and International,” 
which form a refreshing contrast to the usual after-dinner sentiment 
which generally passes under such a title. Professor Vinogradoff is 
very outspoken on the subject of ** the oppressive methods of cen- 
tralistic policy,” and Professor Milyukoy demands the neutralisation of 
the Dardanelles. 


With Americans of Past and Present Days. By J. J. Jusseranp, 
Ambassador of France to the United States. T. Fisher Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net. 

For thirteen years M. Jusserand has been French Ambassador in 
Washington. His Literary History of the English People is well known 
in England, and the present volume of scattered essays also deserves 
recognition here. Three papers deal with the réle of the French 
contingent in the War of Independence ; the rest are addresses de- 
livered in America on Lincoln, on Franklin, on H. H. Furness (the 
Shakespearean scholar), and one on the prospect of universal peace. 

The three first essays contain interesting material from unpublished 
documents, letters and journals of some of Rochambeau’s aides. Few 
Americans, and perhaps fewer English, appreciate the chivalry of the 
French enthusiasts for freedom who took part in the American Revolu- 
tion. M. Jusserand points out that France was at the time distinctly 
Anglomaniac, and that the spirit which led a French army to America 
was not hatred of England, but passion for a political ideal: as ex- 
pressed by Turgot, ‘* an experiment of the utmost importance is about 
to begin, and should succeed.” Even by Washington himself the 
disinterestedness of the French was not at once accepted without 
suspicion, and under the influence of old English prejudice, many 
leading Americans were opposed to a French alliance. 

The last paper in the book, *‘ From War to Peace,” was delivered in 
1910 before the American Society for the Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, and has received no alteration in the light of recent 
events. M. Jusserand looks forward to a time when public opinion will 
render impossible even those grounds for waging war (to defend one’s 
own country, and to drive out of one’s friends’ land the enemies that 
have invaded it) for which Sir Thomas More declared armament to be 


necessary. 
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THE CITY 


HE general tone of markets has been a little better 
during the past week. The Government is 
advertising requesting holders of Chilian and 

Argentine Government Loans to come forward in greater 
numbers than they have done to lend their securities to 
the Treasury. It is surprising that this appeal should be 
necessary, for one woul have thought that most holders 
would like the prospect of receiving an additional 4 per 
cent. from the Government. An additional tax on all 
such bonds which are not lodged would soon bring about 
the desired result, and even that would not be 
** compulsion.” The Dunlop Rubber Company is raising 
one million additional capital in the shape of 64 per cent. 
Preference Shares, the expansion of trade and necessity 
of carrying larger stocks calling for a bigger working capital ; 
the company is also arranging the manufacture—on a large 
scale—of solid tyres for transport purposes, future demands 
for which should be enormous. The company is doing 
remarkably well, and its sales for the year ended August 81st 
last were the greatest in its history. The dividend is 
15 per cent., but very much more is earned. It is note- 
worthy that this company is not merely a manufacturing 
concern, but has over half a million invested in its own 
rubber estates, which should turn out an exceedingly 
profitable investment. The £1 shares are at present quoted 
at 45s. 9d., but a better way of participating in the prosperity 
of this company is to purchase the Deferred Ordinary 
Shares of the Parent Tyre Company, which owns 712,469 
Dunlop Ordinary Shares. The Parent Tyre shares are 
at present quoted at about 23s. 9d., and the dividend is at 
= 74 per cent., but will probably be a good deal 


igher a few years hence. 
* * * 


American industrial concerns, as a rule, including the 
railroads, give their shareholders and the public much 
more information than British business undertakings 
consider it necessary to do, and the United States Steel 
Corporation sets a good example in issuing a quarterly 
statement showing turnover, net profits, and general financial 

sition. The statement for the quarter ended September 
last breaks all previous records, the net earnings being 
$85,817,000. For the revious quarter they were 
$81,126,000, the next highest figure in the corporation’s 
history having been the March, 1916, quarter, $61,714,000. 
The September, 1915, quarter, showed $38,711,000, and 
the last completed quarter prior to the outbreak of war, 
viz., that ended June 30th, 1914, gave a net profit of 
$20,458,000. It is anticipated that this great combine 
will make something like $340,000,000 during the current 
year, which would be sufficient, after allowing for all prior 
charges and depreciation, to pay 50 per cent. on the 
$508,000,000 of Common Stock and then leave a surplus. 
In fact, if the war should extend over its third year, it is 
estimated that the United States Steel Corporation will 
have accumulated $600,000,000 of working capital out 
of it. Small wonder, therefore, that the shares have risen, 
they being now quoted at about 132}. When war broke 
out the price of the share was 59}. Enormous quantities 
of these shares used to be held in Europe, and particularly 
in the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, since a outbreak 
of war, the greater part of these holdings have been sold 
back to America at rather low prices, but it is stated that 
something like $20,000,000 of the stock is still held in 
this country, so that some of the rise will at any rate benefit 
British holders. Practically all the steel companies in the 
United States are coining amg the estimated profit 
per ton on present prices, after allowing for all increased 
charges, being over $80. Most makers have sold out nearly 
the whole of their production for next year. 


* * * 
It is not, however, only American industrials which have 
benefited by the war. Owing to the elimination of German 


competition, British firms in the chemical and dye trades 
are also making money. The share quotations provide the 


best index of this increased prosperity, and the following 
figures are interesting :— 


Price end Present 
July, 1914. Price. 
Salt Union £1Shares .. as “ 4s. Od. 55s. Od. 
United Alkali £1 Shares ae sc 5s. 6d. 34s. Od. 
Castner Kellner AlkaliCo.£1 Shares .. 47s. 6d. 75s. Od, 
Levinstein £10'Shares .. ae £1 ee £55 
United Indigo .. oe OR ce 6s. Od. 
* * * 


Indignation is increasing at the decision of the Board 
of Referees fixing 10 per cent. as the percentage basis for 
rubber-producing companies’ excess profits; not so much 
on account of the rate fixed, which is fair enough for an 
old-established company, but because no distinction is 
made in favour of a company which has had to lock up 
its capital for five or six years without getting a farthing 
interest from it. People connected with the industry are 
pointing out that the Board of Referees has allowed cinemas 
a higher statutory percentage than rubber companies, and 
are asking why this should be. Cinematographs may 
make profits from the outset; a rubber company, as has 
been pointed out already, has to invest its money for at 
least five, and sometimes nine, years before it gets any 
return on it. There is a feeling that possibly the referees 
are under the impression that rubber is manufactured, and 
that cinematographs come from trees which take a long 
time to grow. Meanwhile, the price of rubber has risen 
from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per lb., which means that the consumer 
pays as usual, and that (a!so as usual) he pays the increased 
tax, even where the producer does not have to part with it. 
The working out of the excess profits tax is so complicated 
a thing that it is difficult to measure its effect on individual 
companies. As a result, many investors are holding their 
hands, and the jobbers have marked down the price of 
shares. There are signs, however, of steady buying where 
ne have been marked down, and the present should 

a good opportunity to pick up shares like Brieh Rubber 
at 28s., Bandjarsarie Rubber at 28s. 3d., Bukit Panjong 
at 10s. 74d. xd., Sungei Bahru at 40s. 6d., Pilmoor at 5ls., 
Manchester North Borneo at 30s. 9d., and Rubber Trusts 
at 25s. 6d. 


bod * * 


In the shipping world amalgamations proceed apace. 
A short time ago Sir John Ellerman acquired England’s 
largest private shipping business, viz., that of Wilson, 
Sons and Co., Ltd., of Hull, owning seventy-nine vessels, 
with a tonnage of over 202,000. In some quarters it is 
stated that the amount involved by this deal was £5,000,000. 
Sir John Ellerman (who, it was rumoured, was endeavouring 
some time ago to obtain the control of the Prince Line) 
now controls a total fleet of something like 200 steamers, 
of altogether 765,000 tons. Various small Cardiff shipping 
companies are being picked up by interests identified 
with Lord Rhondda, who has also bought the assets of 
the German company owning sanatogen. Perhaps this is 
an extension of welfare work, and the South Wales miners 
are going to be fed on that health-giving preparation. 
There is one shipping company chairman who, I imagine, 
is not uitieciasly popular just now with his fellows. This 
is Mr. Henry Maclver, the chairman of the Liverpool and 
North Wales Steamship Co., who, on the 8rd inst., at the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of that company held m 
Liverpool, said (I quote from the Liverpool Courier) : 


He did not know how some shipowners, and others who were not 
shipowners, could attempt to justify their action in taking advan 
of the present position in order to benefit themselves at their country s 
oo and at the expense of the public. Why should certain indi- 
viduals be allowed by Government to add to the heavy burden the 
nation had to bear in time of war? In spite of statements to the 
contrary, shipowners and others, for their own individual benefit, had 
quite unnecessarily increased, and were still further increasing, 
cost of foodstuffs to the consumer. There was nothing in the war 
conditions to warrant the enormous advance in freights and prices 
which had added so much to the cost of living, and the Government 
was only playing with the — by appointing a Special Commission 
to deal with the matter if interested parties were to be members. 
Emit Davies. 
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Duckworth & Co.’s New Books. 


L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


Europe Unbound. 


By the Author of “‘ The Works of Man.” 
Just published. Demy 8vo. 6s. net, postage 54. ; 


E. NELSON FELL. 


Russian and Nomad : 


Tales of the Steppes. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


An Englishman in 
the Russian Ranks. 


By JOHN MORSE. 
Fourth Printing. 2s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


“JOHN MERTON.” . 
Love Letters under Fire. 


Every line and every word of this unusual book has 
been written within clear range of the enemy’s guns. 
It stands as a piece of self-revelation, revealing the inner 
thoughts of a sensitive, highly strung young officer whose 
thoughts during continual strain are always with his 
betrothed. 58. met, postage 5d. 


The Rise of 
Ledgar Dunstan. 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, 

anther’ of “‘ The Red Cravat,”’ “‘ Running Horse Inn,” &c. 
A new long novel by a writer who has published nothing 
for ten years. It is the story of a young man, from 
boyhood to the eve of marriage. Those who have read 
the MS. have been deeply impressed with its = ality and 
wer. ‘An amazing piece of work,” “ Profoundly 
impressive,” “ A fine piece of work,” are some expressions 

of opinion passed upon it by competent judges. 

432 pages. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Brought Forward. 


The last book by Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 6s. 
BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 


“If Age Could.” 


TRUTH says: “ Mr. Bernard Ca apes, in his very clever 
‘If Age Could,’ has easily and infinitely surpassed those 
novelists who of late have depicted odious heroines. 
Mr. Capes has taken great and successful pains in drawing 
Veronica Roland and her cynical guardian.” 

Just published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GWEN JOHN. 
P lays: * with an Introduction. 


Crown 8vo. 55. net, postage 5d. 


G. L. STAMPA. 
Ragamuffins $ a Book of Drawings. 


Showing the Cockney urchin in his many activities. 
[ust published. _28. Gd. net, postage 96. 
H. M. BATEMAN. 


Burlesques : « Book of Drawings. 

Mr. Bateman stands revealed in this collection of 
drawings as an artist inspired by the true comic spirit. 
Just published. Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


w. ~y ROBINSON. 


Hunlikely ! 


A New Volume of the whimsical Heath Robinson 
Drawings. NOW IN GREAT DEMAND 
2nd Impression now printing. Cr.4to. 2s. 6d. net, postage 44. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Publishers, Covent Garden, London, 
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PRICE THREEPENCE. 


PEACE 


Terms of Peace 


OF PEACE TERMS 
THE DISARMING OF 
THE NEW MAP 

THE GERMAN COLONIES 





London, W.C. 








Now Ready at all Bookstalls | 


AnNALLIED 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 


THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 


GERMANY 


REPARATION 

THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 

MILITARISM 
To be obtained from all Newsagents and 
Railway Bookstalls, price threepence, or by 
post (fourpence) from the Publisher, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 

















(Close to Southampton Row.) 


SHOES, 


EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, 


THE PEASANT S SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


&c. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only). EDITH BUSHELL. 
Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c. 

















Reoras SCHOOL (Under the management of 
s pines 


l, York. 


the Society 


Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). 
prospectus is now ready.—Write for copies to the HrapmasTer, 


The new 
Bootham 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING 
description accurately and promptly executed. 
ists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons 
Me TROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery 
Central 1565. 


of every 
Shorthand- 


reported. — 
Lane. Tel 
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inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- 


7-182 inclusive) was completed with the issue 
of September 30, and copies of the Index may 
now be obtained from the Publisher on application, 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata, 
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J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 


Demy 8vo. Flying Men and Their Machines. «.»<. 


» By CLARENCE WINCHESTER. With 40 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Nation.—‘ Traces very interestingly the development of flying in the years before the war. He also explains in a popular 
manner the scientific aide < of aviation » «te ae excel ent introduction to the subject.” 


Egotism i in German The Judgment of the Orient. 


B 
P hilosophy. AMBROSE PRATE Ror no, Benfaned into English by 


B esso ANT D 8 s. net. Saturday Review.—" Written by a thoughtful Oriental who has 
y Prolemer @. 6 AZABA. 64. Demy 8v0, 5 studied at first hand the drama of Western thought and conduct 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Written with a brilliancy, na ee and | among all the belligerents. The twenty-five brief sections are 
lively humour that we have learned to look for in Professo worth reading five-and-twenty times, because they invite the 
Samayens: s writings.” | West to re-study the War from an Eastern standpoint.” 


The Adornment of the Spiritual — 


THE BOOK OF TRUTH—THE SPARKLING STONE. By JAN VAN RUYSBROECKE. 
With an Introduction by EVELYN UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Guardian.— His mysticism is at once exalted and informed by strong common-sense.’ 


A NEW BOOK OF VERSE BY 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. | The iicsiiied of Christ. 
Theophanies. By Dr. W. E. ORCHARD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Challenge.—‘‘ There is food for thought and discussion in every 


Atheneum.—" Many of her pieces are exquisitely descriptive : . oa 
of mountain, forest, field and nd fo wers, but the real meaning runs chapter and the book might well be used for a study circle. 


as an undercurrent.’’ 
































NEW VOLUMES IN 


LA COLLECTION GALLIA. 


A Collection of French Literary Masterpieces in which is represented every department of Literature, both Classical and 
Contemporary. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. od. net per volume. 


Huysmans. Pages ¢ Choisies. Villiers de I’Isle Adam. Axel. 
ace ae ucien scaves. ° . 
G. Lenotre. Legendes de Noel. Louis Veuillot. Le Parfum de Rome. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF VOLUI MES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


~ Sons of ‘Canada. A BOOK FOR 
SHORT STUDIES OF CHARACTERISTIC CANADIANS, Shakespeare P lay & P ageants. 








Small Demy 8vo, 5s. net. By Professor 0. L. LATHAM. [Illustrated with nearly 200 
Glasgow Herald.—‘ There is nothing dull about any of those Pictures and Portraits mostly from contemporary sources. 
Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


biographical sketches. Mr. Bridle possesses literary verve and 
humen touch with its B necessary noncomitant humour.”’ 


Song s of Ukraina. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Sound in its learning and well indexed as it is, it 
is s likely to become « a well-established f avourite book o of reference.” 











A New Volume in “ The Channels of English Literature - Series. 


By Pee RANDALL LIVESAY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | English Biography. 

A collection of Songs and Poems, showing the people of By Professor WALDO H. DUNN. Large Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Little Russia in their joys and sorrows, their aspirations and New Statesman.—*‘ An exhaustive account of English biographi- 
their contentment. ' cal work from the e earliest ages. . . . Oneof the best in the series. 








Armenian Legends and Poems. 


Illustrated and Compiled by ZABELLE C. BOYAJIAN. With 12 Coloured Pictures. 21s. net. 
Contains Legends and Poems from ancient and modern literature of Armenia. The pictures are all based upon ancient Armenian Art. 
Miss je Boyajien will give all the profits of this book to the Lord Mayor’s Armenian Fund. 

















READY SHORTLY. 
Maxims and Reflections. A NEW ISSUE OF THE 
Translated from the Persian by 8. K. HUDA BUKISH 


Saag ore wae oe | Temple Classics 





These ‘‘ Maxims and Reflections ’’ are the records of ineradic- F : 
able thoughts. They do not lay claim to originality, but are Bound in Temple Morocco, Gilt Top, 2s. net. 
oe Soo. and fruit of many years’ silent study and quiet Lt List of Titles free on application. | 
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